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ABOUT YOUR LOCAL SCHOOL 


CTOBER sees the beginning of the rural school term in most parts 
QO of the South, and it is a season when we may well stop and give 
thought to the facilities we are‘providing our children with which 

they are to equip themselves for the serious business of life. 
First of all, kind reader, are you, personally, taking an ‘interest in 


of life. 


day and every day thereafter. 
weeks inevitably falls behind in its class work, and, what is more seri- 
ous, it is as surely falling behind in its preparation for the great work 
Irregular attendance, too, is no less serious. 
not all harvested when school opens, hire the remainder of the work 


The child that misses the first few 


If the crops are 
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CROWNING THE CANNING CLUB QUEEN 


, TEXAS A. & M. COLLEGE SHORT COURSE 





your school? 


minds of your boys and girls? 
of making useful menand women. Are you 
giving the job the thought that vou are giv- 
ing your farm work, or are you leaving this 
greatest of life’s tasks to others, while the 
pigs, the cows and the crops take all your 
time? 

But this is the teacher’s iob, you say? Yes, 
itis; but it is also yours, and as you do it 
well or poorly, so shall you largely be iudged 
asa man whose living in it was a blessing ora 
hindrance to his community. And in this 
there is work enough for all. The school 
principal, if he is of the right sort of timber, 
should of course lead the educational thought 
of his community; but untess he is backed 
by you and men like you, the very best that 
he can do will not be much. F 

First of all, let’s make an earnest effort to 
see that our children are present on opening 


Do you visit it, do you know the teachers intimately, 
are you in touch with their efforts, do you know something of tbe 
ideals and hopes and ambitions they are implanting in the hearts and 
Your school and 
charged with a task that in importance overshadows all-others—that 


and keep them there. 
But this is not all. 
its teachers are 


The 
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done or do it yourself—any thing to get the children in school on time 


father who is satisfied with nothing but the 
best for his children will visit his school, know 
| school is doing, and what are its needs that itS efficiency and effective- 


the teacher, what the 


ness may be increased. He makes the 
school a community meeting-place on 
Friday afternoons; he takes a lively inter- 
est in the spelling matches, the debating | 
contests, and the games; he works to 
make commencement a famous event in 
which the whole neighborhood takes part. 

Take counsel with yourself, friend, and 
ask yourself seriously if you are measur- 
ing up. Youcan’t afford merely to be- 
lieve in education and stop at that; you 
must do your level best to see to it that 
your children and your neighbor’s child- 
dren get it. ‘“‘He wasa great school man” 
—what finer thing would we, after we 
are gone, have our neighbors say of us? 
Such a man, perhaps to fortune and fame 
unknown, opens the door of knowledge 
and life to others, and in so doing has 
himself truly lived. 
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RED: BIACK TIRES 
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O make the best possible tires at lowest 

possible cost; to continue worthy of the 

national faith in the Firestone Quality 
idea; to add still further to that bi}, majority 
who have so tremendously increased Firestone 
sales; to this program the Firestone organi- 
zation is pledged. 


Men who live in the country where roads are 
rough and uncertain can best appreciate these 
dependable tires. 


As business men, too, they endorse Firestone 
efficiency methods and volume of sales which 
keep down production cost and lower prices. 


Free Offer: A Firestone Cementless Tube Patch 
free, if you willsend us your dealer’s name, and 
the make of your tires. Also book, free,““Mileage 
Talks” No. 40. The Firestone Man stands 
back of the Firestone platform; support him. 


FIRESTONE TIRE AND RUBBER COMPANY 
“America’s Largest Exclusive Tire and Rim Makers” 
Akron, Ohio— Branches and Dealers* Everywhere 
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Kl N S Clean up that 


oes tag Wood! Lot 


N UCH valuable tim- 

ber and fuel for this 

winter is on your place. 

Now is the time to clear it up 

ready for spring breaking. It is 

the time for all repair work on 

the farm—for the use of good saws. You can do the 
work 25% easier than you have thought. 








cut 25% more timber in the same time 


The Atkins ‘‘Segment-Ground” blade through the wood without a struggie. It 
is thicker on the todth-edge than at the cuts ribbon-like sawdust—does not chew 
back, and ye oe at the center of the away the w vod. The May ing -Ground” 
back. The blade follows the teeth blade is an exclusive Atkins feature. 


The Finest on Earth 


The Silver Steel is as fine as razor steel, tempered exactly right, It keeps its cut- 





THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


FERTILIZER FACTS No. 31 


YOU MUST FERTILIZE 
TO MAKE GRAIN GROW 


rs 
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“These oats were sown two bushels per acre with 320 ibs. fertilizer. The negro 
in turning the drill, threw the fertilizer feed out of gear, and ran to where I am 
standing,” writes the planter, “sowing the same quantity of oats, but NO FER 

ILIZER.” Is any further argument needed that fall grain should be fertilized? 


. 


Much of the prosperity of the South, today, is due to 
Southern Farmers enlarging the acreage planted each year 
in Winter Grain Crops, and increasing the yields per acre 
through the use of fertilizer. 

The South has the soil and the sun to grow grain, but to 
these must be added fertilizer to insure maximum yields. 


Write toc ay for BULLE 


THE WINTER GRAM 


SOIL IMPROVEMENT COMMITTEE 


Southern Fertilizer Association 
Atlanta, Ga., U.S. A. 




















So far as actual engine value is concerned, I would 
be justified in charging double the present prices for 

WITTE Engines. Great factory efficiency and selling direct 
from factory to user makes these prices possible, 


I would rather manufacture 10,000 engines a year at a profit of 
one dollar each, than only 1000 engines at 310 each, or 100 at $100 profit 
at tg > ant each. = engine I sell helps sell others, 
ritied a good It has been proven that quantity production makes production cost 
farm each} tow. t ‘could not build WITTE engines so goodif I built only hundreds 

ears 7 while I build thousands, A man, for example, who turns fly wheels all 
more could [| day can do a quicker job and better job thanif he worked at it only a 
ask? a half hour each day and then ran a truck or swept the floor and workedon 
Ed.H.Witte.| pistons the rest of thetime, In the big WITTE factory, a man becomes an 
es in making his particular part oftheengine, My actual cost for high 

uality engine parts is from % to 4 what many others pay, My own private gas 

well to fornia ower helps hold cost down, 

WITTE Engines require only one-tenth of one gallon 
of fuel per horse-power per hour; develop from 39. to 
50 percent surplus er over rating. Made in 2, 
3, 4, 6, 8, 12, 16and 22H-P., sizesin differentstyles, as 
ordered to operate on Kerosene, Gasoline, Naph tha, 
Distillate or Gas, also i in stationar , hand portable, 
portable and saw-rig. 90-Days’ Trial; 5-Year 
Guarantee. Cash or Terms. rite today for big 
free book,‘‘How to Judge Engines.’’—Ed.H. Witte, 


WITTE ENGINE WORKS, 
2352 Oakland Ave., Kansas City, Mo. 
2352 Empire Bidg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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ting edge longest—sharpest. Atkins C ross-Cut Saws—or any Atkins saw, and there is 
one for every purpose—are superior to any others in Material, Temper, Grinding and Every year hundreds more far- 
Polish. If your dealer won’t supply you let us know, 


A — — huskers, as they —— 
ER most economical, efficient way to save all the 
FREE OFF | walueof a corn crop is to husk the earsand make 

Send for our valuable booklet, “The Saw on the Farm.” Contains informa- fodder of Jeaves and stalks. Appleton was the firet| 
tion on the care of saws and many short-cuts in farm carpentry, also informa- successful husker. Appletons made years ago are’ |} 
tion about Mill Saws. Every farmer should have one. We will include a giving goodservicetoday. Few parts,extra strong, 


strong, handy carpenter’s apron, canvas, sewed double stitch, with nail pockets, mean long life, few repairs and sure dependability. 
etc., for fifteen cents in stamps, Send for Free Offer I { 


E. C, Atkins & Company, Inc. than any busker of equal size. ssrower MAY 


| Shells least, Ie ay reget oo 

| leaves and stalks while husking ears. ‘odder value 

World’s Largest Saw Company Indianapolis, Ind. | saved from small acreage pays its cost, Easiest, safest 
to operate. Works in all conditions of corn. 


describes 4 sizes forenginesof Appleton Mfg. * 
Free Husker Book: 4h.p. and up. Write for it now, $37, pe a S 














When writing to advertisers say, “I saw your advertisement in The - a 
Progressive Farmer.” ° _ The Progressive Farmer Advertisers Are Guaranteed. 
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Timely Farm Suggestions 


By TAIT BUTLER 

















Is Wet Rape injurious to Hogs? 


“TS RAPE injurious to hogs if they 
are allowed to graze upon it when 
the rape is wet?” 

When hogs run in rape that is large 
and it remains wet from continuous 
rains the skin of the hogs sometimes 
becomes irritated and sores appear. 
This seems more common with pigs 
than with older or larger hogs. So far 
as we know, this is the only injury 
done to hogs by grazing wet rape. 


Spreading Bermuda Grass in Manure 
“FEF Bermuda grass is grazed stead- 
ily will it make seed and be scat- 
tered through the manure pile?” 
3ermuda grass is not a free seeder 
in the- state of Georgia from which 
this inquiry comes. But there is no 
doubt that it will make some seed, es- 
pecially in the Southern part of the 
state and under favorable conditions. 
That these seed might be scattered 
through the scattering of fresh ma- 
nure is no doubt true, but we do not 
think that Bermuda grass is spread to 
any appreciable extent by seed in the 
manure made on constantly grazed 
Bermuda grass pastures in any part 
of the United States, except the ex- 
treme south or southwest. 





Planting Bermuda 
“FT IS advisable to plant Bermuda 
grass now and if so would you 
plant grass (sods) or seed?” 
NVhen sods or roots are used Ber- 
muda grass may be put out at any 


time. If put out in winter and cover- 
ed well it will grow when warm 
weather comes in the spring. If sods 


are used in summer moisture and 
warm weather will insure its growth. 

Bermuda seed should not be 
sowed in the fall. It is a warm weath- 
er plant and when seed are sowed 
they should be put out in the early 
summer on a well prepared seed bed. 
If good seed is used, moisture and 
warmth will usually insure their 
growth. 


erass 


Save Lespedeza Seed This Fall 
ESPEDEZA seed were extremely 
high-priced the latter part of the 
last sowing season. In fact, the sup- 
ply was practically exhausted. It is 
possible that the supply was not as 
large as usual, in some sections, but 
the shortage of seed on the market 
and the high prices were due largely 
to the increased demand for the seed 
of this excellent Southern summer le- 
gume. 
lf our readers will give the matter 
the required attention this fall they 
can largely protect themselves against 
a shortage of seed on the market next 
spring. Lespedeza, or Japan clover 
as some call it, is now growing so 
generally all over the South that most 
farmers can gather their own seed if 
they will attend to the gathering of it 
this fall. After the first killing frost 
the seed may be easily gathered, be- 
cause they then shatter easily from 
the plants. Wherever a mower can be 
run over the pastures well set in les- 
pedeza an abundance of seed can be 
gathered if the grazing has not been 
so close as to crop the lespedeza so 
short that the mower will not catch 
it. Along roadsides, fence rows, and 
ditch banks, or other waste places 
where lespedeza grows, there is an 
abundance of seed to be gathered. 
Where the mower can be run, the 
usual pan on the cutter bar will gather 
a large amount of seed. There will 
also be weed seeds gathered, especi- 
ally. where the weeds were not kept 
mowed this summer, but the amount 





ot weed seed gathered by the pan at- 
tached to the cutter bar will be less 
than where the whole crop of weeds 
and lespedeza is cut and an attempt is 
made to “thresh” the seed out of the en- 
tire growth. Large quantities of lespe- 
deza seed were gathered last year by 
mowing the pastures. Of course, the 
lespedeza must be high enough to cut, 
but if a cut of two to four inches is 
made a large quantity of seed can be 
obtained after the first killing frost. 

We strongly advise the making of 
considerable effort to save lespedeza 
seed for sowing next spring. 





When Is Limestone Cheap? 

READER asks: “What is a cheap 

price for ground limestone laid 
down at the farm?” 

Ground limestone is sold at from 35 
cents to $l a ton f.o. b., at the grinder. 
Freight rates vary greatly, according 
to distance and the attitude of the 
railroad toward the traffic in this 
commodity. In the city of Memphis, 
Tenn., ground limestone can be bought 
for $1.20 per ton. At Holly Springs. 
Miss., it costs $1.30 per ton, and there 
are probably other places close to the 
crushing or grinding plants that can 
get it for less. 

On the other hand, there are many 
places where it will cost $2 and up- 
wards per ton delivered to the nearest 
railroad point. We would say that 
any price below $1.50 per ton delivered 
at the nearest railroad station is a 
cheap price, but one can well afford to 
use it at a considerably higher price, 
for the growing of legumes. As to 
what it will cost laid down at the farm, 
this will depend on the price laid down 


at the nearest railroad station and the 
cost of hauling. The latter will large- 
ly depend on the distance it must be 
hauled. We would say that ground 
limestone applied to the land at a cost 
of not over $2 a ton is cheap and that 
for growing legumes, if it is well hand- 
led, a cost of $3 a ton applied to the 
land does not prevent its profitable 
use. 


Guarding Against Failure in Starting 
Creameries 

HERE is a greatly increased inter- 

est in the establishment of cream- 
eries throughout the South. There can 
be no doubt but a successfully opera- 
ted creamery tends to encourage dai- 
rying in any community, and it is 
equally certain that an unsuccessful 
creamery tends to retard the future 
development or increase of dairying. 
In other words, a successful creamery 
js a good thing and an unsuccessful 
one a bad thing for the dairy interests. 

The question, then, which should be 
asked before starting a creamery is, 
can it be successfully operated? Or 
the aim must be to bring about such 
conditions as will make the creamery 
successful. We wish to encourage the 
establishment of successful creameries 
and discourage the establishment of 
creameries' when the conditions are 
such that they are likely to be unsuc- 
cessful. 

In some sections there isa tendency 
to place the creameries too close to- 
gether. It is necessary to have the 
cream from the milk of 500 cows to 
make a creamery successful, under 
usual conditions, and the cream from 
a much larger number of cows is de- 


sirable. 
Cream may beshipped, say 100 
miles, when the railroads make a 


good rate for carrying it, as they gen- 
erally do, and when the train service 
is good. It is, therefore, a mistake to 





{This week's ‘Success 
can Republican statesme 
for President of the United States. 
entered politics, 


week’s “Success Talk" 


THREE THOUGHTS FROM SENATOR LODGE 


Lock’ Facts in the Face, Take Opportunities as They Come, 
and Serve America—This Week’s “Success Talk for Boys” 





Valk for Boys” is by one of the most eminent of Aieri- 

Senator Henry Cabot Lodge of Massachusetts. It will 
be remembered that in the recent National 
urged Senator Lodge as the best man for Republicans and Progressives to unite on 
Senator Lodge has been in the United States 
Senate 23 years, and would still be famous as an author and scholar if he had never 
One of his books, “Hero Tales From American History” 
ten in collaboration with Theodore Roosevelt) is of special interest to boys. 
will be by Luther Burbank. ] 


Progressive Convention Mr. Roosevelt 


(writ- 
Next 


UCCESS as a farmer, whose work is the most important support 
of any nation, depends on the same qualities as those which give 
success in every other department of human activity. 

In the first place a man must not only be honest in the ordinary 

sense and in money matters, but he must be intellectually honest; 

















that is, he must think straight 
and look facts in the face. 

He must also remember that 
the successful man is not one 
for 
himself — because opportunities 


who makes opportunities 


are not made as a rule, they 
simply come te a man—and he 
who attains success is the man 
who takes full advantage of the 
opportunity, or the opportuni- 
ties, which comes to him in life. 

He should also never forget 
that he is an American and al- 
ways bear in mind the duty he 
owes his country. He must not 
only perform the ordimary du- 





ties of a citizen but he must 
hold himself ready to serve his 


country at all times, to make sacrifices for her even if in the stress of 
danger that sacrifice means life itself. 


HENRY CABOT LODGE. 


United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 








place creameries too close together 
unless there is sufficient cream for all. 

The small creamery, or one poorly 
managed, or one which has cost too 
much to establish does not encourage 
or lead to increasing the number of 


cows in the community. Such a 
creamery must pay too little for 
cream or lose money, and neither 


condition encourages the patrons to 
buy or obtain more cows. 

Before the creamery is started it 
should be certain that cream routes 
can be established or cream shipped 
in sufficient quantity to furnish the 
creamery the minimum required to 
operate successfully. 

We have not said one word against 
creameries, because they are great 
developers of dairying. But they do 
not develop dairying unless they 
prove successful. : 

We waut successful creameries but 
must by all means avoid creamery 
failures, for such failures discourage 
dairying for many years. A cream- 
ery economically built to handle the 
product that can be obtained; one 
that is well managed, and that re- 
ceives the milk or cream from not 
less than 500 cows should succeed, but 
coéperative creameries should not be 
started unless there is full assurance 
that an ample supply of cream can be 
obtained. 





Plowing Deeper Than Seven or Eight 
Inches Does Not Pay 

HE experimental facts or data 

available have always seemed to 
point to the conclusion that extra 
deep plowing and subsoiling do not 
pay. By extra deep plowing is meant, 
say over seven or eight inches. Of 
course, under certain favorable con- 
ditions subsoiling may pay, but just 
what these conditions are cannot yet 
be very clearly stated. In fact, it is 
probable that future or unknowable 
weather conditions exert a consider- 
able influence on the results from 
sibsailing. ~ 
Sit may also be true that when there 
isa tremendously large amount of 
vegetable matter to plow under that 
better crops will result, taking aterm 
of years, if this vegetable matter be 
mixed with more than the top seven 


inches of soil, but even this is not 
certain. 
Regarding this matter of special 


plowing, the Ohio Experiment Sta- 
tion (weekly Press Builetin, August 


17, 1916) makes the following an- 
nouncement: 
“Plowing 15 inches deep, either 


with a Spalding deep tilling plow or 
with a subsoil plow following ordin- 
ary plowing, as compared with the 
usual 714 inch plowing, has been 
found unprofitable on test plots at 
the Ohio Experiment Station. In this 
work a rotation of corn, oats, wheat 
and clover has been followed. 

“The expensive operation of deep 
plowing has returned about a bushel 
more wheat per acre than 7% inch 
plowing, as an average of 4 years. 
Subsoiling has produced an increase 
of less than half a bushel to the acre. 
Corn yields have been increased only 
1 to 2 bushels per acre by deep plow- 
ing. Clover, however, has shown no 
benefit from special plowing, while 
oats have yielded most with ordinary 
plowing.” 

It must not be forgotten, however, 
that 7% inches is extra deep plowing, 
as plowing is generally done in the 


South. It is quite probable that less 
than six inches is not sufficiently 


deep plowing for the most profitable 
returns; but it seems pretty well es- 
tablished that plowing deeper than 
seven or eight inches is not profita- 
ble as a general farm practice. 





Our clubs save you money. We will gladly 
make a special club on any papers you may 
wish, 
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What Farmers Want to Know 





By W.F. MASSEY 














No Names 
F CORRESPONDENTS will send 
names and stamps for reply I will 
answer their letters. I cannot answer 
letters with no signature. 





Improving Bermuda Pastures 


WO correspondents ask how to 

improve a Bermuda pasture and 
get some grass on it in winter. Disk 
the sod over and sow 15 pounds of 
orchard grass seed an acre, and then 
roll the sod smooth again. The disk- 
ing will do no harm to Bermuda, but 
rather improve it, and the orchard 
grass will give pasture early and 
late. 





A Wild Legume 


*T SEND herewith a legume plant 

found on an old field. It has nod- 
ules on the roots and grows about 15 
inches high. Would like to know 
what it is and if it would be of any 
value planted.” 

The little slip sent is either Cassia 
Nictitans of Cassia chamaeorista. 
Without the flowers I could not tell 
one variety from the other. The plant 
is a legume and to some extent will 
help the soil. It is a common and 
pretty plant here. But we have so 
many legumes of heavier growth that 
is hardly worth while to experiment 
with the Cassias. 





A Winter Lawn 


“COME time ago I saw it stated in 

The Progressive Farmer that 
rye grass could be sowed on a Ber- 
muda lawn for winter. Please let me 
know how much seed to use on a plot 
100x100 feet.” : 

I have seen a lawn much improved 
in winter by chopping up the Ber- 
muda and sowing Italian rye. grass 
thickly and then rolling the sod back 
firmly. This will give a green lawn 
all winter, and as the“Italian rye 
grass is in effect an annual, it will 
disappear in the hot summer weather. 
About 10 pounds of seed should be 
sowed on tlie space mentioned. 





Italian Rye Grass 


"| WANT to know something about 
what is called Italian rye grass. I 
have heard said that it is better than 
clover. Is it good for cutting or graz- 
ing, and will it spread and make trou- 
ble?” 

The Italian rye grass is to all in- 
tents an annual, and apt to die out in 
summer. On good soil the seed sow- 
ed in the fall will make a good crop 
of hay in the spring, and then will 
usually die out. It cannot be com- 
pared to clover, for clover will im- 
prove the soil while the rye grass 
draws on it. For getting a tempor- 
ary hay crop it answers very well, 
and is off in time to sow peas. : 





Wants to Know a Good Deal 


“TS RAPE injurious to hogs grazing 

on it when wet? 2. Is it advis- 
able to plant Bermuda grass now? 
3, What is a cheap price for ground 
limestone f.o.b. farms? In buying 30 
tons would you use it at rate of 350 
pounds an acre on the whole place 
or 1,000 pounds on part? 4. Will a 
small patch of Bermuda make seed 
and be scattered through the manure 
if grazed steadily? 5. Is rye a good 
crop to sow and pasture, shutting off 
stock in January and turning it under 
in March for humus?” 

I do not think that any harm will 
be done to the hogs on the rape. 2. 
Bermuda should be planted only in 
spring. 3.I would not use ground 
limestone if it costs over $2.50 a ton 
at the farm. The application of 350 
pounds an acre will do very little 


good. Two thousand pounds an acre 
of the ground limestone is as small a 
dressing as I would use. 4. Bermuda 
does not seed here to any extent and 
will seldom spread any in that way. 
5. Rye is a good crop for pasture in 
winter and turning under in spring, 
and will be very much better if crim- 
son clover is sowed with it. 





Neglected Peach Trees 


ys HAT is the trouble with my 

peach trees? There is a gummy 
stuff comes out near the ground, the 
leaves turn yellow, and the trees look 
as though they will die.” 

And die they will if you continue to 
neglect them and let the borers kill 
them. The gum shows that borers are 
at work, and the thing to do is to 
clear away the gum and follow up the 
track of the borer with a knife and 
take it. out. Then go over the trees 
spring and fall, and wherever the gum 
is seen to go for the borer at once. 


value as pasture or hay, but it is of 
little account compared with the true 
clovers. 





A Variety of Onions 

‘“D LEASE tell me how to plant Yel- 
low Danvers, Red Wethersfield, 
White Silverskin, Early White Pearl, 
Yellow Bermuda, Yellow Potato and 


White Multiplier onions, and what~ 


kind of soil and what fertilizer and 
how much to use. Can we grow celery 
here in southeast North Carolina?” 

So far as soil and fertilization and 
cultivation are concerned, there is no 
difference in the varieties of onions. 
All need heavy fertilization, and a 
sandy loam or black sandy swamp 
soil suits them well. On either, from 
1,500 to 2,000 pounds of fertilizer of 
high grade will be needed, and unlike 
other crops, they will do better on 
the same land year after year if the 
land is sowed in peas after the onions 
are pulled and the peas left on the 
land. Heavy fertilization must be 
given every year. The Yellow Potato 
onion and the White Multiplier never 
make seed, but make offsets at the 
roots which are used as sets. These 
should be planted in September in 
rows fifteen inches apart and three 





port on it. 


lots worth $2,150. 


total expenses of $7,665. 





ANOTHER SUCCESSFUL COOPERATIVE 
COTTON GIN 





T Snyder, Oklahoma, for several years a practical demonstration of the 
possibilities of codperation among the farmers has been in progress. It 
has attracted so much attention that recently Mr. F. F. Ferguson, a district 
agent in the government codperative demonstration work, made a detailed re- 


The farmers’ ginning company was formed in 1906 and two years later owned 
two gins, but owed $14,000. Reorganization was necessary. 
were sold and the debts paid, leaving the concern with a warehouse and some 


Then the shareholders subscribed $2,000 new capital, paid in cash, and bor- 
rowed $2,500 ata bank. They bought a complete ginning outfit, bringing the 
total property value—machinery, warehouse, and land—up to $10,959.60. The 
capital stock remained at $4,150, so the concern owed $6,€09.60. 

From this reorganization the concern was profitable. 
debt has been paid, and in the last ginning season receipts were $13,160.20, on 
The net earnings were $5,485.20 in that single year. 
Incidentally, of course, the operation of such a farmers’ plant in the community 
was the best possible guarantee against excessive charges by private enterprises. 

Coéperation in ginning, milling, buying grain, elevators, threshing outfits, etc., 
is on the increase to a much greater degree than is generally appreciated. 

—Judson C. Welliver in Farm and Fireside. 


The two gins 


Practically the whole 


-grubbing to do. 








Crimson Clover 


ts HAT is the-proper fertilizer for 

crimson clover on land that 
has a growth of crab grass and rag 
weed, when you have no stable ma- 
nure? Is nitrate of soda suitable to 
use? Also what is the best fertilizer 
for wheat?” 

Stable manure and nitrate of soda 
would certainly increase the growth 
of the clover, but it would not do as 
much for the improvement of the soil 
in getting nitrogen from the air as it 
will without these, for the clover 
would use the readily available nitro- 
gen and would not get so much of the 
aerial nitrogen. All the clover needs 
will.be «cid phosphate liberally used. 
It can get-all the nitrogen it needs 
then. If the soil is acid and needs 
lime, it will be well to harrow in an 
application after plowing. 





Richardsonia Scabra  ~ 


‘*T SEND you a specimen of vegeta- 

ble growth known to_ people 
around here as clover, but it is not 
like any clover I have ever seen. 
What it it?” 

The plant is Richardsonia scabra, a 
native of Mexico which has become 
naturalized in the lower South. It is 
of no kin to clover. All the true clov- 
ers belong to the 


genus Trifolium. 
This plant has a host of common 
names, as Mexican clover, Spanish 


clover, Florida clover, Poor Joe, etc. 
It belongs to the order Rubiaceae, 
which includes coffee, cinchonia and 
madder. Some consider it of some 


inches in the rows. All the other 
sorts are best grown directly from 
seed sowed as early in February as 
the soil can be worked in good order. 
Sow in rows 15 inches apart, for it 
does not pay to plant onions for 
horse cultivation. Work them with 
the hand wheel cultivator. Thin the 
plants from seed and get right down 
on your knees and pull out every 
weed. and spear of grass, for the 
onion crop is one that demands abso- 
lutely clean culture. On soil natur- 
ally moist you can grow celery very 
well in your section. Black swamp 
soil is best for it. Good strong plants 
set in late August in the way I have 
often described in this page will give 
you celery all winter. 





Stocks for Cherries 

ROM Piedmont Virginia: “What is 

the best kind of stock to use for 
cherries? What are Mazzard and 
Mahaleb? I have a lot of improved 
cherries, but lose some every year, 
because, I am told, the trees grow 
faster than the roots they are budded 
on,” 

It is probable that your trees were 
budded on the Mahaleb. This dwarfs 
the trees to some extent, but they are 
always short-lived. The Mahaleb is 
suitable only in the warmer parts of 
the South, where cherries are hard to 
get to bear on the Mazzard. In your 
section the only stock that should be 
used is the Mazzard. This is a large 
growing black cherry, something like 
the old Blackheart, but of inferior 
fruit. It is hardy and long-lived and 
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makes the best stock for fine cherries. 
The Mahaleb is a French stock used 
simply for dwarfing the trees and 
getting earlier bearing. But the trees 
on it will not live long anywhere. 





Kudzu Once More 

- HEN is the time to make cut- 

tings of the kudzu? I have 
some I wish to root and put out on 
our prairie farm. Will it do well on 
Mississippi prairie soil, and is there 
any value in the plant for hay? We 
planted the large Lima beans and 
they have bloomed well but do not 
bear much. Why is this?” 


I have never grown the kudzu from 
cuttings, but assume that there will 
be no more difficulty in rooting them 
in summer than cutting of sweet po- 
tatoes. In fact, the pesky thing roots 
too much for me, for the stems run 
out flat on the ground and root at 
the joints, and will soon spread all 
over a farm, and when a plant has 
made two or three years’ growth you 
can grub a long leaf pine stump about 
as easily. I grubbed out one last 
spring, and now the roots cut in the 
ground have grown about 30 feet 
each way, and I shall have more 
What the feeding 
value of the hay is I cannot say, but 
there is no plant I know of that will 
make more. But once set on the land 
it is there to stay. I had rather grow 


something that does not want the 
whole farm, the garden, and the 


dwelling too. 





A Final Report on Kudzu 


= HAT do you think of the Kudzu 

as a forage plant? How far 
apart should it be planted, and how 
many times can it be cut?” 

I know nothing of the proved feed- 
ing value of the Kudzu. But if there 
is any plant on earth that will make 
more growth, I have never found it. 
So far as my experience goes, I had 
rather change its name to “Cuss-you”. 
How many times it can be cut will 
depend on how tired you get cutting 
it. As to how far apart, I would say 
that if you plant one in the middle of 
a 50-acre field and let it alone, it wil 
soon have that field, and will be soon 
hunting for your barn to cover that 
and then bury your dwelling, after it 
has enveloped your farm. You might 
keep it in check if you do not give 
out in cutting it. And if mowed often 
it will fool you, for the running stems 
will creep along the ground out of 
reach of the mower and will be in 
another field before you are aware 
of it. 

Several years ago a friend (or per- 
haps an enemy) sent me three roots, 
which he said was the true forage 
variety. I planted one of them by 
the side porch leading from my office 
to. my. dwelling. It took that porch 
to such an extent that I must have 
cut out a wagon load last year, and 
the past spring I concluded that it 
was too much for that place, and I 
grubbed it out, and had as hard grub- 
bing as a pine stump. I moved it out 
alongside my wood and coal house. 
This summer it has gotten up on the 
roof of that and by another season 
it promises to hide the wood- 
house. But that was not all, for ev- 
ery root I cut in digging it out start- 
ed a new plant, and I began to cut 
that out. But it grew faster than I 
cut, and later I conciuded to see what 
it will do. It has gone over and un- 
der that porch, has run along the 
base of the dwelling for 30 feet and 
rooted all along, and on the other 
hand it has run under the front 
porch 30 feet in another direction. 
Talk about Johnson grass, nut grass 
or anything else in the shape of vege- 
tation, and they are not in it with the 
kudzu. If you want a plant that will 
bury your farm, every shoot of which 
will grow a foot in 24 hours, plant a 
kudzu in the middle of your farm so 
that you will have a chance to move 
before it gets to your house. It is the 
octopus of the vegetable kingdom. 
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THE MENACING MARCH OF THE BOLL WEEVIL 


Losses of From 70 to 80 Per Cent 


in Louisiana and South Missis- 


sippi— What Alabama, Georgia and South Carclina May Expect 


From This Destructive Pest 





By B. L. 


N 1904 the boll weevil invaded a half 
[ices parishes or counties in west- 

ern Louisiana; by 1910 every part of 
the state was infested. In 1904 Louis- 
iana produced 1,089,526 bales of cot- 
ton; in 1910 the state produced 245,- 
648 bales. In 1904, Mississippi’s big- 
gest cotton year, the state produced 
1,789,000 bales; in 1915, with the weevil 
in every county in the state, the total 
production was only 953,965 bales. From 
1904, Louisiana’s best year, to 1909, her 
worst year after the arrival of the 
weevil, we have a loss of 845,000 bales, 
or 77.5 per cent. 

The thirty-third parallel of lati- 
tudeis the northern boundary of 
Louisiana and, as the writer has prev- 
iously pointed out, it is south of this 
line in Texas, Louisiana and Mississip- 
pi that boll weevil damage has been 
heaviest. In the counties of Mississippi 
lying south of the thirty-third parallel 
of latitude, cotton production in 1904 
was 749,849 bales; by 1915 this had fal- 
len to 170,572 bales, or a loss of 77.3 per 
cent—almost exactly the percentage 
of decrease shown in Louisiana. 

Alabama and Georgia south of par- 


Moss 

the crop will be only 22.6 per cent of 
that of 1911, or 320,601 bales—a loss 
of 1,097,991 bales. 


In attempting to arrive at any con- 
clusions in regard to probable dam- 
age in South Carolina, certain out- 
of-the-ordinary climatic factors are 
met with. If, as in the states to the 
west, only comparatively light dam- 
age may be expected north of par- 
allel 33, then South Carolina farmers 
need worry little about the weevil, for 


very little cotton is grown in this 
state south of this line. 
Heavy Damage Probable in South 
Carolina 
UT, because of the influence of the 
near-by ocean, that belt of South 
Carolina lying between parallels 33 
and 34 has conditions that would 
lead us to expect decidedly heavier 


weevil damage than has occurred be- 
tween these parallels in the states to 
the west. For instance, United 
States Weather Bureau reports show 
that the mean winter (December, 
January and February) temperatures 
7 ft - * ~ . 

in South Carolina south of parallel 




















It has been south of 
sissippi that the Boll 
structive. If damage 
heavy, we may expect Alabama and 
around a miilion bales each and South 
around a half million, 
yields, 


allel 33 


parallel 33 in 
Weevil has been 
in the states to the 


climatic conditions 
practically the same as those of 
Louisiana and Mississippi,—summer 
rainfall is about the same and winter 
temperatures are about the same. 
Moreover, differences in soils, land 
tenure and methods of farming are 
very slight. Hence it would not seem 
unreasonable or illogical to assume 
that the history of the boll weevil in 
Louisiana and Mississippi south of 
parallel 33 may be accepted as an in- 


yOSSESS 
pos 


dex as to what may be expected in 
Alabama and Georgia in the same 


latitude. Now let us apply the aver- 
age percentage (77.4) of decrease in 
Louisiana and Mississippi to Ala- 
bama and Georgia south of parallel 
33 and see what the results are. 


Big Losses in Louisiana and Missis- 


sippi 
Fe vagontde big. cotton year was 
1914, when the state produced 


1,751,375 bales. The same year the Ala- 
bama counties lying south of parallel 
33 grew 1,047,650 bales. Now if these 
counties their worst year with the 
weevil lose in production as did sim- 
ilar territory in Louisiana and Mis- 
sissippi, production will be only 22.6 
per cent of 1914, or 236,769 bales—a 
loss of 810,881 bales. As a matter of 
fact, while exact reports are not 
yet available, indications are that 
even this year the Alabama counties 
under consideration have fallen to a 
total yield not very far above 250,000 
bales. 

Turning to Georgia, we find that in 
1911, the state’s year of biggest cot- 
ton production, there was a_ total 
yield of 2,768,627 bales, and_ that 
south of parallel 33, 1,418,592 bales 
were produced. Now if production 
in the Georgia counties lying south 
of parallel 33 is cut as heavily as was 
the casein Louisiana and Mississippi, 


Louisiana 
exceedingly 
east is 
Georgia 
Carolina 
compared with their prev 





Mis- 
de- 
equally 


ana 


fall 


to 


to off 
lose 


ious record \ 


. 


34 average 47 degrees, while summer 


(June, July and August) rainfall av- 
erages 17.7 inches. In Mississippi be- 


tween parallels 33 and 32, the mean 
winter temperature is 47.5 degrees, 
and the average summer rainfall 13.23 
inches; and between parallels 32 and 
31, 49.8 degrees and 16.60 inches. 
Thus, while mean winter tempera- 
tures in South Carolina south of 
parallel 34 average lower than be- 
tween parallels 33- and 31 in Missis- 
sippi, the summer rainfall is decided- 
ly heavier in South Carolina. In view 
of these facts, the writer believes it 
fair to assume that in South Caro- 
lina south of parallel 34 the weevils 
will encounter conditions—favorable 
and unfavorable—that will average 
about the same as those found be- 
tween parallels 33 and 31 in the Gulf 
states. If this be the case, then 
South Carolina south of parallel 34 
may expect a loss of something like 
75 per cent when the weevil is at its 
worst, this loss of course ranging 
higher in the southern and lower in 
northern part of the area. In South 
Carolina in 1911 the counties south 
of parallel 34 made 624,500 bales of cot- 
ton, and if this when the weevil is 
worst cut 75 per cent, which we 
believe, in view of the climatic condi- 
tions already referred to, may be ex- 
pected, we will have a loss-of 468,375 


is 


bales. 

The reader in the northern half of 
the Cotton Belt is naturally curious 
to know what degree of weevil dam- 
age he may expect. The best answer 
we can give is that while damage in 
Louisiana and Mississippi south of 


parallel 33 has been about 77.5 per 
cent, average damage decreases 
steadily as we move northward from 
the Gulf coast. For instance, the de- 





crease in 
has been 


production in Mississippi 
as follows, to and includ- 
ing the year 1915: between 31 and 
314%, 91.8 per cent; between 31% and 
Sey 83.1 per cent; between 32 and 32% 
77.4 per cent; between 32% and 33, 
58.5 per cent; and between 33 and 34, 
34.6 per cent. In Arkansas, the 
between 33 and 34, from the biggest 
cotton year before the weevil to the 
worst year after the coming of the 
weevil, amounts to 268 per cent. 
Above parallel 34 nowhere in Texas, 
Oklahoma, Arkansas or Mississippi 
had the weevil prior to 1916 occa- 
sioned crop decreases as heavy as 
had resulted from bad seasons before 
the weevil came. This year, with an 
extraordinarily wet season, the weevil 


loss 


has been severe in northeast Mis- 
sissippi considerably north of par- 
allel 34. However, excessive weevil 


damage has never before occurred so 
far north, and it is the writer’s opin- 
ion that it may be a dozen years be- 
fore it occurs again. 


When may heavy weevil damage 
be expected in Georgia and South 


Carolina? The answer is that 1917 will 
find the weevil severe in  south- 
west Georgia, there will probably be 
heavy damage in south central 
Georgia in 1918, and by 1919 ail the 
southern half of the state will be 
hard hit. South Carolina’s turn, 
roughly, may be expected to come 
about 1919 or 1920, with increasing 
damage for three or four years, when 
a maximum will be reached. 


‘OUR HEALTH TALK 


Ten Commandments for Wise Eating 














EST your diet upon yourself. No 
two people are exactly alike. No 
general rule is hard and fast. Care- 


fully experiment and see how much 
fat, protein, and carbohydrate you 
require. Stick to that. 

2. Don’t eat more than you need to 
keep you in efficiency. The superflu- 
ous is never without danger. Most 
diseases come from clogging the sys- 
tem with waste. 

3. Eat slowly. Don’t bolt, no mat- 
ter how hungry. Chew thoroughly. 

4. Keep your teeth sound. Cleanse 
them religiously three times a day. 
Visit your dentist twice a_ year, 
whether you need it or not. Never 
keep a sore tooth; if it can’t be fixed 
have it out; you’d as well be steadily 
swallowing poison. 

5. Drink plenty 
meals. As pure as you can get it. 

6. Meats have no food values that 
cannot be obtained in other foods in 
a form better adapted for human con- 
sumption. 

7. Take no alcoholic beverage. And 
if you don’t overload your stomach, 
and don’t eat flesh, you will not 
want it. 

8. Remember that the feelings have 
much to do with digestion. Keep 
sweet. Don’t eat when worried or 
angry or grouchy. Contentment is a 
good sauce. Laughter is better. 

9. Eat no free sugar, such as can- 
dy, syrup, table sugar, etc. Take only 
in such combinations as nature sup- 
plies. 

10. Foods are necessary not only 
to build up but to clease the body. 
Hence eat cleansing foods liberally. 


of water between 


Such as celery, lettuce, spinach, beet 
greens, asparagus, radishes, string 
beans and other vegetables. — Dr. 
Frank Crane. 





The Friends Back East 


A> WELL as the friends and kin in 
the North and Wést will probably 
in The 
“Homeseekers’ 


be interested 
Farmer, 
tober 21. 

Send us their names and addresses, 


Progressive 
Special,” Oc- 


writing plainly, and copies will be 
sent, postage paid. Send as many 
names as you like. 


| 





The Homeseekers’ Special will con- 


tain interesting matter relative to 
farm life and conditions in the South 
and will advance reasons why farm- 
ers located in East, West and North 
will find it desirable to come South. 
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THE ARM 
OF LAW AND ORDER 


You Need a 
“COLT” in Your 
Home 


RDERa ‘Colt’ now 

and at the first op- 

portunity teach your wife 

and the other members of 

your household how to han- 
dle it. 

The ‘‘Colt’’ is automatically 
and positively secure, is free 
from all danger of accidental 
discharge. Can’t be fired until 
the trigger is purposely pulled. 
Explain this feature. The 
**Colt’’ is absolutely certain to 
fire only when you want to 
fire it. 

Don't neglect to furnish your 
family with adequate means of 
protecting themselves against 
danger. 

The most adequate means 
of all is a **Colt.”’ 


Catalog P and “‘How to Shoot’? booklet 


mailed free 











If your dealer does not sell ** Colt’s,” 
your order to us 


Colt’s Patent Fire Arms Mfg. Co. 
HARTFORD, CONN. 


SAWS (ieee 


With a Foldin EN With a 
1 Man Sawing Machine Beats 2 Seoo-aal Saw 
5 to 9 cords daily is the usual average for one man 


send 





ANY WooD 
IN ANY Position 














RUNS EASY . 
No were a 
only 4 
lbs. iF 
na 
Pe <a 
- 


Our 1917 Model Machine saws faster, runs easier and wil} 
last longer than ever. Adjusted in a minute to suit a 
breferred by 
nials. 
1.00 
50-dose pkg. Blackleg Pills, $4.00 
poring BOE ON CUTTER’S. If unobtainable, 


12-year-old boy or strongest man. Ask for catalog No, 
by CUTTER’S BLACKLEG PILLS 
LEG or 
Use any injector, but Cutter’s simplest and strongest. 
“The ‘cutter r Laboratory, Berkeley, Cal., or Chicago, tlt. 



















Fold tlding Si low price. First order gets agency. 
‘olding Sawing Mach. Co., 161 W. Harrison St., Chicago, Ill. 
Low-priced, 
fresh. reliable; 
se y ‘ 
protect where other Fe 
k yeoe sand B.. : ee 
Write for bookl: 
10-dose pkg. Blackleg P Pllis, 
The superiority of Cutter products is due to over 15 
years of specializing in VACCINES AND SERUMS 











‘Wonderful Money Saving|§ 
—: oon: Over noe Joa mes 43¢Per, 
; eel Posts- Barb Wir 
pinecr! FROME EACTORY.FREIGHT 
All heavy DOUBLE GALVANIZED WIRES. 13¢ 
per rod ap. Get free Book and Sample to test. 
nun, BROWN FENCE & WIRE CO 
Dept. 87 Cl eveland, “Ohio 





SEND NO MONEY-JUST YOUR! NAME 

You can become the Sena v 
a $645 BULL TRACTOR, wit! 

out cost, as a result of a ne 

weeks spare time work 
® in your own community 
c andl’ ll pay the freight. 
m™ Don’t delay, write today 
for my new, easy plan, 


3V. 0. WESTPHA, Sec’y., St. Paul, Minn 





your stock—best and cheapest mean: 
Sheep and Cattle. 
address and d number stamped on tags. 
Catalog and samples free on request. 

F. S. Burch & Co., 184 W. Heres St. Chicago 


Ta 
identification for Hogs 
ame, 
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No. KK22 

price $1.50 

Food chopper 

Also in $1.25, 
00 and $2.58 


New York 


cledo 


St. Louis 


TwPPPERE EERE RE EEE EE EES. 


BESEPERRRERERRSH 


Foods are More Tasty 
and Tempting when 


KUTTER 


FOOD CHOPPER 


It actually CHOPS — 
why. 
crushing, mangling action, 
there’s a clean-cut chop ping: 
all tasty juices are save and 
the food served in far more 
appetizing form. 

Any dealer will gladly show - 
the K£EN KUTTER Chopper — all of 
them are authorized to refund the 
money of any dissatisfied pure haser. 


‘The Recollection of Quality Remains Long 


If not at your Dealer’s write us. 
IMMONS HARDWARE COMPANY 


Sioux City 


& 
a 
Fa 


Prepared with ihis 
Chopper 


KEEN 


that’s 
Instead of a squeezing, 


After the Price is Forgotten. 
Trade Mark Reg. —E. C, Simmons 


Send for Booklet 646 


Philadelphia P Minneapolis 


ichita 


BR 
& 
5 
% 
az 
& 
fe 
x 
x 
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x 
Be 
% 
a 
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x 
gz 
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**GOTHIC”’ 


5c each 


6 for 90c 





LAsnow 


COLLARS 


ARE MORE FREE FROM SPECKS AND 
STAINS AND LAUNDRY FAULTS 
THAN OTHER COLLARS AND HAVE 
AMPLE CRAVAT SLIDE SPACE 


CiuettT, Peasopy & Co., INc 


., Makers 











We don’t ook you to pay us a cent until you have 
used this wonderful modern white light in your own hometen days, 


then you may return it at our_expense if not perfect] 
ou can’t possib: 

an ordinary oil lamp look like 
tg and is 
34 leading 


fens. Li, 
ment an 


satisfied. 
. ip ty’ to t it ——— 

a candle; ats gasoline or acety- 
at out Hike ol old oil lamp. Tests by U. S. Govern- 
niversities show that it 


lose a cent. saad to yout 


Burns 50 Hours on One Galion 


common ——* (coal oil), no oem, smoke or noise, simple, cl 


soueay Wight, ueeres 


Greatest invention of the age. Guaranteed. 
Reward 


to the new 


clean, won’t 
already enjoying this t poqrerrak: white, 
ight. Wen Gold Medal at Panama Exposition. 


will be given to the Ss us anil 


person who show: lamp equa} 
Aladdin in every way (details of offer given in our circular). 


We want one user in eaeh focafity to whem we can refer eustomers. To 


that persom we have a special introduetory offer te make, 
lamp is given without cast. 


one 


under which 


Write quick fer our 10- Day Abso- 


futely Free Trial Propesition and learn how to get ene without expense. 
MANTLE | ohh COMPANY; 128 Aladdin Building, CHICAGO, ILL. 


Make Oo tin} detty ery D 


pian makes to pe 
end small town bemie will buy oy after trying. 
sold 5 crvind, iowa seven da; 


160 to $300 Per Mio. Pe? peters writes: “fees 

ore customer becomes a ty So 
rm 

PS Se 


ppemtment an 
or steady; W 


Kerosene (Coal Oil) mantic Lamp House le the World 

ri Practically ev: 
nif hy Ms Ces erwbo had never sold nyt ne iortinte 
Christensen, Wis., sa: a,» Bare: bay are 


jer sented Ss 


ST ower talk necessary. Belis itee 
OneY tineD. We furnish stock to atiable men to bo get started. Ask 
‘REQ e ia! sas d torr! recy he, 


one eee in etarts Sea nt for you to work. 











OUR BEST OFFER 


Is one old subscriber and one 
new subscriber both one year 
for $1.50. 


Get a neighbor not now sub- 
scribing to join you on this 
proposition when you renew. 





When writing to advertisers, mention The 
Progressive Farmer, 


| 1091 King Street, 


Dorabie, mers Tasite 
sive. Built to last; to yt 
heavy work. Uses Cheapest Fuel. 
Pall 4 to % horse-power more than 
rated. @ ‘onthe Trial. Easy Terms. Sizes 
146 to 22 H-P. Easy to start. No Cranking. 
batteries. 10 Year Guarantee. Most practical engine 
ever built. Engine book free. A Postal brings it, 

THE CTTAWA MANUFACTURING CO., 





Remember that if what you want to buy 
is not advertised in The Progressive Farmer, 
you can often get it by putting a little no- 
tice in our Farmers’ Exchange. 
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Farm Work for October 


By B. L. MOSS 








ARVESTING holds the major part 
of our attention during 
the should be 
limit until it is finished. 
or other cr 
after it is 


October, 
work rushed to 
Cotton, 
op left in the 
ready* to gather 
deteriorates, and heavy loss- 
may occur in case of continued 
weather. 


any 


fields 


o eS 

The cotton farmer especially should 
bend every effort to get the crop out 
Every day that open cotton 
remains unpicked it is exposed to the 


dangers of beating rains and winds 


that stain it, beat it out on the ground 


; and lower the grade and consequent- 


ly the value. Pick rapidly and your 
cotton will grade high; pick slowly 
and autumn storms will waste part 


| of your crop and buyers will pay you 


low prices for the remainder. 
* * * 

Don’t forget next year’s planting 
seed. There’s simply no way to keep 
a good variety of cotton up to a high 
standard except by careful seed se- 
lection. Then when this has been 
done, the seed should be sacked dry, 
in clean, strong sacks, stored in a dry 
place, and carefully watched to pre- 
vent heating or rotting. And the 
same practices are equally profitable 
with our seed corn next year’s 
planting. 


for 


* * * 


Where the boll weevil is especially 
bad, it will be an excellent plan to 
cut down the cotton stalks and plow 
them under in October. If time does 
not admit of plowing them under, we 
would by all means merely cut the 
and leave them lying. Don’t 
burn them. 

: a oe 

In order to be most effective as a 

means of weevil control, the stalks 


| should be destroyed as early as possi- 


ble, and certainly 
killing frost. 
we would not destroy them at all, as 
the object sought is cut off the 
food supply and breeding places of 
the and of course the first 
| frost does this quite effectively. 


* * * 


the first 
can be done 


before 
Untess this 


to 


weey il, 


October is oat-sowing 
lower half of the 
there’s still time to sow in most 
upper half, if the work is 
And let us repeat that fall- 
proved 
about 


month in 
Cotton Belt, 
and 
of the 
rushed. 
that in 
the South the only 
kind worth 


they 
hav 


are 
ing. 
«x * * 
How about the seed peas and beans 
for next year? October’s the month 
for saving these, and the wise farmer 
will lay in an ample supply. If you 
a good farmer you 
next year a legume crop in 
corn and after all your 
grain, and in order to do this, plenty 
of seed will be required. Saving these 
will beat buying them. 


x * * 


are going to 


your 


of the Cotton Belt to get in 
means try at least a small patch of 
Within 150 miles of 
plantings generally succeed 
any time in October. Farther 

earlier seeding is better, 


the Gulf, 
made 
north, 


| though if the work has been unavoid- 


ably delayed we would still risk a 


; small area. 


* * x 


As ,a source of winter grazing 
rye is the best crop we've 
seen. For best results as a 
grazing crop it ts getting a little late 
to sow it, but for seed November 
plantings are best. We suggest that 
you get at least a bushel and plant a 
seed patch. You'll like the crop. 


* * * 


ever 


If weevils have a habit of eating 
your corn in the crib, we suggest 
making the crib tight and using four 


all | 
small | 


| life, 
There’s time enough in the lower 

| half 
| crimson clover, and we would by all 





or five pounds of carbon di-sulphide 
for each 1,000 cubic feet of grain. This 
will four or five pounds to each 
300 or 400 bushels in the ear. Put the 
liquid in shallow vessels on top of 
the corn, cover with sacks or canvas, 
and let the heavy fumes sink down 
through the corn. 
* * *” 


be 


Similar treatment will destroy wee- 
vils in stored peas. We would put 
the peas in tight barrels or boxes, 
and use say an ounce of the carbon 
di-sulphide to three or four bushels. 
Any drug store can supply you with 
this material. Be careful not to bring 
fire near it, or there may be an 
plosion. 


ex- 
+ & & 


We hope you're laying plans now 
to have a “sure enough” orchard 
hereafter. Why not select your or- 
chard site, get in touch with your 
state experiment station in regard to 
the best varieties, determine how 
many of each you will need, order at 
the proper time, and then by the right 
kind of attention insure plenty of 
healthful, wholesome fruit hereafter? 

* * a 

And while we’re talking of tree- 
planting, one of the finest invest- 
ments you can possibly make will be 
to buy some paper-shell pecan trees. 
In nuts yielded, as a shade tree and 
as an ornament, the pecan is one of 
the very finest of trees. You, your 
children and vour grandchildren will 
bless the day you-plant them. 


Preventing Collar Galls 
ANNIC acid is 
best 

cording 


one of the very 
remedies for collar galls ac- 
to L. S. Backus of the Mis- 
souri College of Agriculture. It can 
be secured from any drug store and 
is easily applied by rubbing lightly 
over the collar every morning and 
evening if the horse is working. 

Collar galls usually appear either 
at the top of the neck or at the point 
of the shoulder where an improperly 
fitted collar rubs. It is important 
that the collar be kept clean at all 
times in order that it may be kept 
from cutting into the neck, but spe- 
cial care in keeping it clean is neces- 
sary after these galls start. “An 
ounce of prevention is worth a pound 
Of cue.” 


Rufus Choate, the lawyer, 
to make a witness 
what he meant by absent- minde -dness 

‘Wal,’ said the witness cautious “—y 
should say that a mz un who thought he’ ‘a left 
his watch to hum, an’ took n his pocket 
to see if he had time to go hum to get it—t 
should say that feller was a little absent- 
minded.”” 


once endeavored 
cite an illustration of 


it out’ 








“NO TROUBLE” 
To Change from Coffee to Pestum 


“Postum has done a world of good 
for me,” writes an Ills. man. 
“[ had indigestion nearly 
but never dreamed 
the cause of my trouble. 
“It irritated my stomach and nerves, 
yet I was just crazy for it. I got so I 


all 


bs my 
cottee 


was 


| was in misery all the time. 


“A friend advised me to quit coffee 


| and use Postum—said it helped him. 


Since taking his advice I retain my 
food and get all the good out of it, 
and don’t have those awful hungry 
spells. 

“I changed from coffee to Postum 
without any trouble whatever, felt 


| better from the first day I drank it. 
|; f am 


well now and give credit to 
Postum.” Name given by Postum Co.,, 
Battle Creek, Mich. 

Postum comes in two forms: 

Postum Cereal—the original form— 
must be well boiled. 15c and 25c pkgs. 

Instant Postum—a soluble powder 
—dissolves quickly in a cup of hot 
water, and, with cream and sugar, 
makes a delicious beverage instantly. 
30c and 50c tins. 

Both forms are equally delicious 
and cost about the same per cup. 

“There’s a Reason” for Postum. 
—sold by Grocers. 
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SELECTING SEED CORN 
CREASES YIELD 


And This Is Simply an Illustration of 
Many Improved Methods Any 
Farmer Can Adopt, Whether He 
Has Money or Not 


IN- 


HREE years ago | was helping a 

man gather corn. We were gath- 
ering it in the old-fashioned way— 
taking two rows each, pulling the 
corn from the stalk and throwing it 
in piles. The tops had been cut from 
the corn, the fodder pulled. and the 
corn—stalk, root and all—had died 
an early death. While we were pull- 


mg the corn, | said to the man for 
whom I was working, “Why don’t 
you save some of the best ears for 
seed?” 

“T always get my seed corn out of 
the crib,” he said. 

1 urged him, when he came to a 
plant containing two ears, to break 
off stalk and ail, thus keeping the 
two ears together, so that when 
shucking it he could then save all 


ears of the two-ear variety for his 
next year’s seed. He finally agreed 
to this and from the field, which was 
small, we gathered about a bushel of 
passable ears. These were sav- 
ed and the next year were planted on 
the same field from which they were 
gathered. 

The year before a poor had 
been obtained, and what germinated 
and came through the ground did not 
grow off evenly. The selected seed, 
however, came up well and grew off 
together, making a sturdy. vigorous 
stalk. Nothing had been added to 
the land in the way of manure; no 
green crop had been plowed under. 
The same amount and kind of fertil- 
izer was used that had been used the 
year before—about 200 pounds of a 
mixture of acid phosphate and cot- 
tonseed meal per acre. 

That grew to be the best piece of 
corn in the neighborhood, and the 
man who grew it had call after call 
for seed from his field even before it 
had fully matured. Do not under- 
stand me to say that this was a per- 
fect field of corn, for it was far from 
perfect. This instance merely shows 
that farmers as a rule do not give a 
thought to seed corn selection 
fore they get ready to plant. Here a 
slight improvement corn—a 
slip-shod method, or a “last resort” 
as you might call it—gave such re- 
sults that it filled them with wonder. 
Every farmer in the neighborhood in 
which this corn was grown had at- 
tended every farmers’ institute for 
years and had heard the methods of 
seed corn selection told over and over, 
and yet they never thought about us- 
ing the knowledge thus acquired. 

Too many of our farmers are stand- 
patters. I have heard dozens of them 
say after attending a farmers’ in- 
stitute or county agent demonstra- 
tion: “That fancy farmin’s all right 
if a man’s got the money to do the 
things they say do, but fer a 


ears 


stand 


be- 


© ot q 
il. seceq 


pore 
man like me, it won’t work.” They 
say the same thing about farm pa- 


pers—that is, about the ideas the pa- 


pers advocate. 

But about that corn. It was gath- 
ered in due time, and when it was 
measured (by sugar barrelfuls) the 


yield was found to have increased 
nearly 100 per cent. That is to say, 


the land produced nearly twice as 
much corn as it had the year before. 
Did seed selection pay? The man 


who tried it that year thinks so, any- 
how, and you’d have to hang him be- 
fore you could stop him from select- 
ing his seed now. 

Why can’t you select some seed 
corn in the field this fall? 


Of course, the farmer who expects 
seed selection to double the yield in 
every case is going to be disappoint- 
ed—for it will not do it. Admitting 
this, however, the fact remains that 
seed selection will pay you such good 
wages for a few hours of your time 


that you can’t afford not to do the 
work and get the money that is yours 
—yours simply for the use of the in- 
telligence the Creator gave you. 


Pe ha bay 





Pleased With Acetylene Lights 


E-HAD often-thought that in a 

few years we would put in either 
an electric or an acetylene lighting 
system, but had not given the ques- 
tion close study till last January, 
when we installed acetylene lights in 
our schoolhouse. Then we decided to 
put them in our house. We have the 
underground system, 100 pounds ca- 
pacity, with from one to three lights 
in every.room. By having the under- 
ground tank, we were saved the ex- 
pense of building a frost-prooi house. 
As it is, the tank is sunk in the ground 
with the top securely fastened on, and 
it requires so little care that with a 
little instruction any one can care for 
it. 

We have now been using our lights 
for eight months. and*have not had to 
recharge the tank in that time, and 
we still have enoug! to last an- 
other month. We realize this is much 
lenger than it would last ordinarily, 
but our family is small, and we do not 
use so many lights. After installing 


the plant, we find our lights cost us 
which is less 








about six dollars a 
than the oil lamps would have cost for 
the.same length of time. And now we 
have no lamps to bother with, but 
convenient lights in every room, giv- 
ing no trouble, no heat, and very little 


year, 


expense. And besides this, the fix- 
tures are attractive, and add to the 
appearance. of the rooms. And still 


another advantage is that there is lit- 
tle danger from.fire, for you do not 
have to carry Hghts from room to 
room. F. K: 





Georgia. 





Figuring the Price of Cotton Seed 
IGHTY few of us are good math- 


ematicians. and so whenever cct- | 


ton seed are quoted at $40 or $50 a 
ton, the average person has to figure 
with pencil what the price is per 
bushel. The following rule is so sim- 
ple and so easy that we reproduce it. 
Clip it out for reference. 

“When the price of ton is given, in 
dollars, take half the price of a ton 
and add it to itself and the result will 
be the price bushel in cents. 
Thus, if seed are worth $20 a ton, take 
half of 20 and add it to 20 and you get 
30 cents as the price of a bushel. If 
seed are $30 a ton, take half of 30 
which is 15 and add it to 30 and you 
get 45 cents as the price of a bushel 


ot a 


of seed. Now to find the price of a 
ton in dollars, when the price of a 
bushel in cents is known, you sub- 


tract one-third of the price a bushel 
in cents from itself and you have the 
price of a ton in dollars. Thus 
pose the price of a bushel is 60 cents 
the third of 60 is 20 which taken from 
60 leaves $40 as the price of a ton. 
The rule is so easy that anyone who 
knows the multiplication table can 
pass from the ton to the bushel, or 
from the bushel to the ton as fast as 
he can talk.”—Siler City Grit. 


sup- 





Send Us Names of Northern Farmers 


ORTHERN, Eastern and Western 
farmers, should know of the ad- 
vantages the South offers them. 

Our October 21 “Homeseekers’ Spe- 
cial” will be devoted to reasons why 
the South offers better opportunities 
in farming than in any other part of 
the United States. We will print about 
50,000 extra copies and want to send 
them to as many Northern, Eastern or 
Western farmers, that they may learn 
about the South. 

We will appreciate and thank you 
to send us the names of farmers, or 
any one likely to be interested in this 
question, that live in the foregoing 
sections. Send as many as you like, 
the more the better 











MamiltonYatch 


**The Watch of Railroad Accuracy” 











Engineer W. J. 
Cowan of the Rock 
Island Lines who 
has carried aHamil- 
ton for years with 
perfect satisfaction 


This Man Knows 
A Good Watch 


He is one of thousands of railroad men in America 
who time their trains with Hamilton Watches. 
There is no reason why you shouldn’t get the pleas- 
ure that comes from carrying a really accurate 
watch. It need not cost you more than the price 
of a good suit of clothes. You can buy a Hamilton 
Watch for $25.00, $28.00, $32.50, $40.00, and so 
on up to $150.00 for the Hamilton Masterpiece in 
18k heavy gold case. Or you can buy a Hamilton 
movement to fit your present watch case for $12.25 , 
($13.00 in Canada) and up. All have Hamilton Ac- 
curacy and Durability. 

Write for Hamilton Watch Book— 
“*The Timekeeper’”’ 


Learn the important points about a good watch. This 
book pictures ali the Hamilton Models and describes each 
fully. Send for it today. 


HAMILTON WATCH COMPANY 
Dept. 59. Lancaster, Pennsylvania 

















Send for the 
‘Ru-beroid man 


Don’t be annoyed by leaky roofs. 


Don’t continue spending money 
for repairs. 


The RU-BER-OID dealer in your 
town will show you the way to 
escape roofing troubles. 


RU-BER-OID is leakproof. 


It is also rustproof, rotproof and 
sparkproof. 


Many RU-BER-OID roofs have 
given more than 20 years’ of con- 
tinuous service without costing 
one penny for repairs. 


Ask your dealer to show you 
RU-BER-OID in Slate Gray, Tile 
Red and Copper Green. 


Look for the ‘‘Ru-ber-oid Man” on every 
roll of the genuine RU-BER-OID. 


BUILDING SUGGESTIONS 
Any books you check on this list will 
besent you free. Write yourname and 
address in the margin and state what 
kind of building you are planning. 

Roofing a Home 

Building a Poultry House 
Building a Bungalow 
Building a Barn 

Building Your Own Garage 
Covering Your Factory 
Artistic Roofs 


THE STANDARD PAINT CO. 


579 Woolworth Building, New York 
BOSTON CHICAGO 
Also makers of Ru-ber-oid Shingles and 
Impervite Waterproofing for Concrete 
The Paraffine Paint Co., San Francisco, (Under License) 
The Standard Paint Co. of Canada, Limited, Montreal 


2 ™ 


“Pronounced.RU" as in RUBY. 


: @) . 


- COSTS MORE - WEARS:-LONGER™ 


mage sy. THE. STANDARD PAINE. COMPANY, 1 BOSTON "ERICAGO 








Make your neighborhood a Progressive Farmer neighborhood. 
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AYiSR FURS 


Trapping pays big if you sell where you 
get the most money. St. Louis is world’s 

greatest fur market and F.C. TAYLOR FUR 
CO. is oldest and largest house here. It 
will pay you to join the happy tamily of 


Taylor shippers. 
WRITE FOR THIS 


TRAPPERS ‘Yize "Book 


Our catalog-Bookiet entitled °‘Opportun- 
ities for pleasure and profit intrapping’’ 
Is different: you will say so when you get 
your copy. it’s FREE if you mail a postal 
to-day. Our trappers supply department 
will help you get started. Write Today. 


SHIP YOUR FURS TO 


F.c.Tayvyior Fur Co. 
285 FUR EXCHANGE BLOG. ST. LOUIS.Mmoa. 
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FEED MILLS 
GIVE BEST RESULTS 


Handy to operate, lightest running. 

Crush ear corn (with or without 

shucks) and grind all kinds of small 

grain, cotton seed and head kaffir. 
10 sizes 2 to 25 H. P., capacity Sto 

bushels. Conical shaped 

grinders — different from all 

others. Investigate. 


Write for Catalog 


that tells all about them, with 
ree folder about values of 
different feeds and manures 


F.P. BOWSHER CO. 
South Bend, ind. 


Ce 


eer BOOKS! 
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A postal gets your 
copies toda: ws 
These book: s de scribe the 


Manure ¥ 
ow. 1917, \ 
ull -kinds 
ensilage 


“WM. GALLOWAY COMPANY. 
677 Galloway Sta., Waterloo, lowa 








The Letz Dixie—one of the famous 
family of Letz Grinaezs and built 
exclusis vely for Southern crops— 
is the onc grinder that will suce 
cessfully grind 
Pea Vine Hay and 
Corn With Husk 
ne as flour in one grinding, 
Also Alfaifa, Oats and all 
r foraze and prain crops. alt 
Sligning plates sharpen them- 
selves » when run together emp- 
Only grinder that wi il 
grind wet grain as well as 
cry. Ten days free triai 
Distributed from South 
ern centers, h 
Feeding Book sent free i” t 
LETZ MFG. COMPANY / 


304 East St., Crown Point, ing. _// 


Barnesville Beauty § 
Barnesville Beauty 
Buggies are Best — he 
for the South. } 
)Now shipped direct 
to yon on deposit of 
$i0—60 days driving 


trialwith iron-clad 
guarantee 

against do- 

fecis. Why 

not buy by 

mail and 

save money? 





ite for 
gain © 





GET OUR PRICE Li ST FIRST 
Highest prices—prompt returns. ae pa iy 
just exactly the prices we quot e 
your furs an hone: st and liberal = ad 
Ab No © Charged. 
Write for price list pt one wf 

AMERICAN FUR COMPAN\ x, 
H. S, Kalish, Pres’t. 
St. Louis, Mo, 


3 Dept. 39 
WE BUY 


ere ene FOR CASH 


And pay highest prices for Coon, | 
fy ink. Skunk, Possum, Muskrat, 
and all other Furs, Hides and 
Ginseng. Rest facilities in America. 
Send for Free Price List and Ship- 
ping Tags. No commission charged. 
ROGERS FUR mee 
Dept. 10u t. Louis, Mo, 


STUMP PULLERS 


NM all st mps. Powerful— fast. 

aes for Catalog No. ff 

a; La Plant Choate Mig. Co., Ceder Rapids, ba. 7) 
SSS oo 
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GIANT 








NEW FEATHER BEDS 


direet 
for 


Trom iactor 4p Yar 
new FREE Catalog 

SOUTHERN FEATHER & PILLOW CO., 
Dept. 126, 


When 
your ad 
mer. 


at whole 
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GREENSBORO, N. C. 





THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 








Cotton Wilt and Anthracnose or Boll Rot 





Article No. 41 on “Farm Facts Every Boy Should Know” 





By 


8B. iL. 


Moss 
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cause 


supply 
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crops are ked by wilt 
fungi, though these do not cause cot- 
ton wilt. The cotton wilt fungus 
while living on no plants ether than 
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to live for a number 
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How a Worm Helps the Wilt Fungus 


C' ITTON 
ally in 


a tiny worm 


sixtieth of 


has a very eftective 
the eel-worm or nematode, 
one-twentieth to 
an inch in length, which 
into cotton roots, causing 
nlarged, knotty condition of the 
“root-knot.” Now 
or scratched place on a 
foot become infected with 
that cause inflammation and 
lockjaw, the knotted, dis- 
caused by the nematode 
attacked by the cotton 


wilt 
one- 
bores the 
ail et 
roots 


known as 


just as a cut 
boy’s 
germs 
even so 
eased roots 
are easily 
wilt fungus 


With the 


are 


above facts in mind, we 
consider the methods of 
cotton wilt and of making 
of it 
state 
stigators 
natter 
certain field, 
few stalks 
good 
natural 


ready to 
controlling 
cotton in spite 
United 
noticed 
bad wilt might 
there were 
that survived and 
Of course it 
to conclude that 
that lived while 
them died possessed espe- 
the and 
from stalks 
would likewise prove resistant. This 
ved and has 
sulted in the development of 
wilt-resistant strains of cotton, 
which every farmer with 
fected land should plant. 
Two wilt-resistant 
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one 
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varieties devel- 
=: United States Department 
of Agriculture are Dixie and Dillon, 
thou gh they not early maturing 
and thus at a disadvantage in boll 
which at an early date 


include a 
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are 
territory, 
part of 
areas. The Covi 
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Alabama, 
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areas 
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Entomologist, 

variets 
and early 
boll weevil 


in 
and we 
State 
has developed a 
wilt-resistant 
to 


‘stand 
Atlanta 
that is 
enough 
adapted condi- 
Since the nematodes above referred 
to make the roots of the cotton more 
subject to,attacks of wilt, it is highly 
important that these parasites be kept 
under control. This is best done by 
planting on the land crops which they 
not feed upon, thus starving them. 
legume crops that are not 
the nematode and are 
o plant on wilt-infected 
and are the Iron and Brabham varie- 
ties of cowpeas, all the varieties of 
velvet beans, peanuts and beggarweed. 
Non-legume crops that are not subject 
to nematode attack and hence are safe 
to plant in a rotation with cotton on 
wilt-infected land are corn, oats, 
and wheat. Practically all other farm 
legume and non-legume, are 
subject to nematode attack and hence 
should not be planted on wilt-infected 
land that is later to be planted to cot- 
ton. 


do 
Among the 
attacked by 
safe t 


+} 
Thus 
{ 


rye 


crops, 


Summarizing, 
ot 


then, the two chief 
controlling cotton wilt are 
(1) planting only wilt-resistant varie- 
and (2) rotating only with such 
crops as known immune 


nieans 
ties: 


are to be to 


nematode attack 
Anthracnose or Pink Boll Rot 
| piskconnap arian: or pitik boll 
cotton is found nearly everywhere 
in the Cotton Belt, though tt is most 
prevalent and destructive in the more 
humid sections from east Texas east- 
ward and during wet This 
year east of the Mississippi River, 
because of the wet summer 
has been unusually widespread. 
This, 


ae 
disease. 


rot of 


seasons, 
probably 
fungous, 


It first appears 
the boll, this 


LrOo@,; is a 
as a tiny pink 
gradually en- 


spot on 


larging until the whole boll is destroy- | 


ed. Sometimes 
bolls on a‘stalk are entirely ruined, 
and the injury in an entire field may 
run as high as 30 and 40 per cent. 
Control measures 
rather than curative. 
of all these 
has been 
disease is 


as many as half the 


preventive 
Most important 
is seed selection, since it 
definitely shown that the 
carried in the seed. The 
South Carolina Experiment Station 
has, by selecting seed only 
healthy stalks and bolls, 
inated the disease in one year. 
farmer 
or boll rot will carefully select 
his seed from stalks free from the dis- 
ease and plant them on land not in 
cotton the previous year he will have 
entirely solved his boll rot problem. 


are 


nose 


Paid to Grade Peaches 
P H growers in southern Ohio 
have been paid roundly for careful 
By the 
grades they 


ot peaches this year. 
ection for four 
able to obtain twenty-five 
bushel more for the better 
than the usual market price 
this season. 


proper sele 
have 
Cents 2 
erades 


been 


In baskets for first grade pack they 
have used the most nearly perfect, 
largest and best colored 
These were without blemish such as 
bruises, breaks in the skin or diseases. 

In the cond grade were put 
peaches of a smaller size of a little 
less color with slight imperfections. 

Peaches of the third grade consisted 
small size and containing 
scab, slight abrasions and stings. 

The fourth grade was still smaller in 


and contained more imperfect- 


of those of 


size 
ions. 
The 
wornly 
The 
caring 


decayed, 
undesir able. 


were partly 
and otherwise 
erowers were 
and grading 
Ser, 


culls 


assisted 
for ol 
“xtension 


, Ohio 


ice, cS 


State Univer 


| co a house; circular and samples free. 


from | 
entirely elim- | 
If the | 
who is troubled with anthrac- | 


specimens. 
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EARLY APPLES| 


Seem to Be the Word Nowadays. 
Every mail brings 
¢rs for the names of growers. We 
bee surprised to see how lightly 
ed You get 
sars from planting; the 
istonishing, One man 
5,000 this summer, 
shall be glad 
are fortunate 
fall on varie- 
profit. 


The Cumberland Nurseries, 
WINCHESTER, TENN. 
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ARE, YOU RAISING FRUIT 
OR: FF :EDING INSECTS‘? 
a5 Baia 


. 27 FEEDING INSECTS! 
3 RAISE FRUIT !!! 
SaSRPRAY YOUR TREES! 











IMPROVED 
SCHNARR’S 
___ INSECTICIDE 


——= ONE GALLON CANS $1.00 
<uate aS BY THE BARREL 50¢ 
WRITE FOR COMPLETE PRICE LIST, DIRECTIONS, TESTIMONIALS 
VAN ANTWERP’S SEED STORE 

INSECTICIDE DEPARTMENT 
VAN ANTWERP BUILDING, MOBILE ALA. 
WE WILL TELL YOU THE NEAREST DEALER HANDLING SCHNARRS 





TO STUMPS too big. Get the 
richest, most productive land 
into crops. Make more money. 
Hercules on 30 days’ free trial. 
Three-year guaranty. Safe 
and fast. Send post card for 
free book. Introductory 

price offer now, 
HERCULES MFG. CO. 

980. 25th Street 
CENTERVILLE, IOWA 





RUBBER ROOFING 


wa P + Roofing prices stil! climbing. 
intectious | 


If you order now, we can pro- 

tect you on price of celebrated 

FOX BRAND RUBBER 

ROOFING, toughest weather be 

resister known. Anybody can lay it’ strictly Ist 

gerade; contains notar;no seconds nor shortlengths; 

1 ply 87c., 2 ply $1.20, 3 ply $1.50; 108 sq. ft. per 

roll, nails and cement included; guaranteed — 
‘ur 

vice is to order now from this advertisement. 


SMITa- COURTNEY CO., 621 £. CarySt. Richmond,Va, 
THE IMPROVED 


STAR PEA HULLER 


Our 1916 STAR is 
Pea Huller Perfection 
you raise Peas or Beans 
you needa Haller andif you 
study true economy you will 
duy the best one. There are 
{4.000 Star Hullers in use 
What more could be said.of 
y machine? They are made 
in ten sizes and styles, 10 to 
-\s per heur, 
for full description 
d prices. 
as 
Star Pea Huller Co. 
Dept. A, Chattanooga, Tean 


a wage City Feed Mills 


<< Grind corn and cobs, feed, 
table meal and alfalfa. 
On the market 50 years. 
Hand and power. 23 styles. 
$3.80 to $40. FREE TRIAL. 
Write ‘for catalog and farm 
7 “machinery bargain book. 

THE A. W. STRAUB CO. 
,, Dept. M-38th and Filbert Sts., Philadelphia 
sq Dept. L-3701-09 S. Ashland Ave., Chicaro 


PAINT 


Ready mixed for house, roof, 
floor, wall, carriage, etc. A lt 
quality, low prices, shipped quick 
and little frt. from Rich'd. Color 
card and new Autumn catalog of 

South's Mail Order House FREE. Write to-day, 
THE SPOTLESS CO. 375 Shockoe Lane, Richmond, Va, 


T YOUR IDEAS 


$9,000 offered for certain in-, 
ventions. Book “How to Obtain 
a Patent” and “What to Invent” 
sent free. Send rough sketch for free report 
as to patentability. janufacturersconstant+ 
ly writing us for patents we have obtained. 
Patents advertised forsale at our, expense, 
CHANOLEE & CHANDLEE,PatentAtty’s 
Est.20 Years. 1°76 F St.,.Washington,D.C, 





(Improved Star Huller) 
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Poultry Notes for October 
F PROPER care has been exercised | 
in developing the spring-hatched | 
birds, a majority should be advanced 
enough to enable the poultry breeder | 
to make judicious selections for next 
Winter’s matings. Some of the pul- | 
lets may have begun laying, and it is 
weli to feed so as to keep them at it. 
No experienced breeder, however, 
will think of mating pullets until they 
have laid at least a couple of months, 
and three would be better. Until the 
pullets are fully developed, their 
even if fertilized, cannot be de- 
pended upon to hatch strong, vigor- 
ous chicks. 


egos 
Sos 


Il 

A good plan is, after the females 
that are to make up a breeding pen 
are selected to put them in the house 
and run they are to occupy for the 
winter. This will insure their be- 
coming “at home” in their house be- 
fore the male is introduced, and no 
trouble will follow, as is often the 
case if their quarters are changed 
when mated. 





Ill 

After putting the male in the pen, 
as no eggs can be safely considered 
as fertile until 8 or 10 days after mat- } 
ing, there will be a good opportunity 
before taking eggs for hatching, for ' 
observing if any of the females per- 
sistently reject the male’s attentions, 
as is sometimes the case, or if the; 
male slights some one or more of his | 
mates. Should this occur, the pro- 
per thing will be to substitute other 
females at once, if at all possible, for 
if this is not done it probably will re- 
sult in infertile eggs being mixed with | 
the fertile—unless careful trap-nest- 
ing is done, and even then it is a loss 
so far as breeding goes. 

iV 

Experience shows that the best re- 
sults come from mating a two or 
three-year-old cock with puilets, or 
at most one-year hens, while a vigor- 
ous cockerel should be mated with 
two or three-year-old hens. As a 
matter of course, when it is of impor- 
tance to bring out, or to strengthen 
some particularly strong point or fea- | 


ture, the age of the males may nec- 
essarily be disregarded. 
bd | 

When you have made up your} 


breeding pens and nha birds are well | 
settled down, a wise precaution to} 
take will be to select one or more ex- 
tra males, according to the number | 
of pens you have made up, to fill any | 
possible gaps that may develop. A| 
male may die, or get too sick to be a | 
safe breeder, or a test hatch from! 
that pen may show a low fertility, 
and a new male in that pen becomes 
necessary. By having the reserve | 
force you are prepared for the con- | 
tingency. 





VI ‘ 
This having been provided for, fit } 
all the remaining males for disposal. | 
According as your fowls are both 
pure-bred and well bred, you should 
find a market at good prices for all 
surplus males, as well as surplus fe- 
males. A little ad. in The Progres- 
sive Farmer or even in your county 
paper, should bring the buyers. 
Vil 
If you have sent birds to a show, 





whether you win or not, 
insist On a score card for 
not disqualified. This 
double purpose; first, 


each bird 
will 


giving the ex- 


ask for and! 


serve a| 


hibitor of any bird a means of apply- | 


26 Extra Features 
73 New Conceptions 


. 







20% Extra Value 


"MID-YEAR Du 0 Factory Efficiency 


MODEL 


| TROT vn ANA 


uit ! WH 


20% Extra Value 


‘Due to John W. Bate, the Efficiency Engineer 


We intend that the Mitchell shall offer 20 
per cent greater value than a like price can buy 
elsewhere. 

We save at least that in this factory. It was 
built and equipped by John W. Bate to minimize 
every cost. It has reduced our making cost one- 
half. Ithas given us an advantage of 20 per cent, 
we believe, under any rival Six. 


90% In the Chassis 


About 90 per cent of this extra value goes 
into this Bate-built chassis. It goes largely into 
extra strength. There are 440 parts which are 
drop-forged or steel-stamped — three times as 
strong as castings. 


The major strains are met by Chrome-Vana- 
dium steel, costing up to 15 cents per pound. 
To every part is given at least 50 per cent over- 
strength. The rear springs are Bate cantilevers, 
not one of which has ever broken. 

We include a power tire pump, an extra-cost 
carburetor, a ball-bearing steering gear, an easy 
type of control. 

There are in this car 26 extra features which 
other cars omit. And those extras will cost us 
about $2,000,000 on this sea- 


That’s forty years of ordinary service. Seven of 
them have averaged about 175,000 miles each. 

See what Mr. Bate’s genius has done for the 
Mitchell. His improvements number more than 
700. See what his efficiency gives you in extra 
values. A half-hour spent with a Mitchell dealer 
will win you to Bate-built cars. 


A Many-Year Decision 


The decision you make on a fine car now will 
affect you for many years. If you get the right 
car, you may never need to buy another. If you 
buy the wrong car you are likely to change 
before long. 


Don’t judge by demonstrations only. All new 
cars run well. Go into the hidden facts. Get 
the records on endurance. Above all else, judge 
by the man who builds it. 

Go deep enough, and you are bound to choose 
the Mitchell. Many noted engineers have done 
so in buying cars for themselves. Your Mitchell 
dealer will show you a list of them. 

You will get in addition the most complete 
car that’s built. Inthe Mid-Year Mitchell you 
will get 73 new conceptions. Our designers ex- 

amined 257 of this year’s 





son’s output alone. 


Aims at 200,000 
Miles 


Mr. Bate has aimed at a 
lifetime car. Two of his 
Mitchells have already run 
over 200,000 miles each. 


127-inch wheelbase. 





$1325 


For 5-Passenger Touring Car 


or 3-Passenger Roadster 
7-Passenger Touring Body $35 Extra 
Equippsd with Demountable Top Only, $3 
High-speed economical Six—48 horsepower— 
Complete equipment, in- 
cluding 26 extra features. 


models before completing 
F. o. b. this one. 
Racine Ask us the name of the 


heares Mitchell dealer, if 
you do not know him. For 
your own sake, see the car 
he has. (122) 


Inc. 


300 Extra 


Mitchell Motors Company, 





Racine, Wis., U.S.A 
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WHY IT PAYS 


Why Does Farm Paper 
Advertising Pay? 





“HAS BEEN CONTINUOUSLY MAKING 


WAGONS—BUGGIES—HARNESS 


FOR SyER* FARM USE SINCE 1852 


ing to other birds in his flock the re- | 
quirements of the Standard of Per-| 
fection, and thus judging of their in- | 
trinsic value, either as home ede! 
stock or breeders for 


' Because a clean, well-edited, high- 
—_——————. class farm paper editori- 
ally creates a desire for certain com- 


sale; second, it modities. 





would show, if score cards of other | 

birds exhibited are examined, the | | Thies being 20. a market is created 
principal points and their scoring | oo oe psi Pe tr 
value, that made the winners or the} tlh nee Melange — 
losers. It will be a practical educa- ’ ’ 





his wares and close a trade. 


THAT’S EXACTLY WHY! 


tion, theory and its application. 


9 forget the big saving on three and five-year subscriptions 
rir | DON’T 


to The Progressive Farmer: 





Unele John says: 


Two years, 104 issues, 1.50 Five years, 260 issues, 
clover, an’ 


Ten years, 520 issues, $5.00—less than Ic. per copy. 


“I’m a plum fool about 


glad of it.” 





} 
One year, 52 issues, $1.00 Three years, 156 issues, 3 oo 
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$80,0 000,000 worth of cream is lost annually, 
due to turning old-fashioned separators below 
speed (19 out of 20 farmers turn too slow) 
Sharples is the only separator that will avoid 
this loss—skims clean at any speed. Over a million 
users. Made by the oldest and largest separator factory 
in America. 

The Sharples. gamer Co. - 


THAT LAST OM 


long as wood shingles 


R() OF II You must have a new roof— Your Barn, Residence, Out- 
use may be in such shape now asto requireone. Make 


the examination, Don’t wait for bad weather. = and ore who know 
say put on the roof to last as long as the building, you can do thisif you een 


| CAROLINA METAL SHINGLES 


no than ae 
CAROLINA INA METAL SHINGLES lat oe ee ade 


West Chester, Pa. 
Portland Toronto 
























ane 















“t k, rot and curt up lik ne, - buckle and Sulueiine dep 
tin. Gee reba thar y lat a ong asthe Buln ” » No tools necaed but ham- 
mer and ni Furnished Galvanized or Pain’ 





Write today for information, prices, booklet. faery all about roofing. 
CAROLINA METAL PRODUCTS CO., Dept. A. Wilmington, N.C. 
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Fireproof, weatherproof, wots, rigid, durable—specially 
adapted to the construction of farm buildings. Formed from 
APOLLO-KEYSTONE Copper Steel Galvanized Sheets. 


APOLLO-KEYSTONE Sheets are the most satisfactory, rust-resistant sheets obtainable for Roof- 
ing, Siding, Culverts, Tanks, Silos, Cisterns and all exposed sheet metal work. Look for the 
Keystone added below regular Apollo brand—it indicates that Ke “9 pea? Copper Steel is used, 

Demand the genuine—accept no substitute, Sold by weight by leading dealers. Our free book 
let ‘‘Better Buildings” contains building plans and valuableinformation. Send for copy today. 


AMERICAN SHEET AND TIN PLATE COMPANY, Frick Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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Is your home one of those with the unsanitary outhouse? 
Why not put in a modern sanitary toilet—prepare 
against the inconveniences of winter and protect 


















lages and schools, with or without running water. Made} 
(Quaelimsitiey sewaze disposal, which was devised and is rec- 


of reinforced concrete with solid bottom and thoroughly, 
Smmended by the U.S. Public Health Service, end 
Who Gets It? You or 


water proofed to prevent seepage. Requires no clean- 
which is recognized as being the most etficient 


System Ry.) \Y7-43 our family from diseases that find an ideal 
ing out—no chemicals—absolutely fireproof—will n¢ver 
known. Write for catalog and find out how economic- 
OUR BOOK se 


Pe % oe = Lieoon emawe> 
Sewerage 
. Problem become offencive. 
: pokey employs the two-tank or L.R.S. principle 
Seanltary. "Cement Products Co. Wilmington, N.C 
il Probl 
The Boll Weevil Problem 
Tells You How to Fight This Pest 
Send for Yours Today 


Prices: Cloth, 75c, Paper 50c. With the Progres- 
sive Farmer one year, Cloth, $1.40; Paper $1.15. 


LN 


Spotlees Blue Ribbon Engines- 
reliable, powerful, economic?'- 
useonly 1 pt. gasoline perf 
hour per h. p.; 1} tol6h. 
D.; gasoline or ‘kerosene; 
full power guaranteed; 
80-day free trial; easy 
payments. FREE Cat- 
alog of “South’s Mail : : 
Order House”’ giving rock-Lottom prices on En- 
gines, S: AW Mill Rigs, ete. Write for copy today. | 
THE SPOTLESS CO., 375 Shockoe Lane, Richmond, Va. | 

















OUR BEST OFFER 


Es one old subscriber and one 
new subscriber both one year 
for $1.50. 








Get a neighbor not now sub- 
ecribing to join you on this 
proposition when you renew. 








THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 








LIVESTOCK AND DAIRY 





| this 


| Crimson clover, 
{ not come too 


| banker, 


Livestock Suggestions for October 
N MANY parts of the South feed 

for livestock will be short this win- 
ter and next spring. Feed is gener- 
ally short with us by spring all over 
the South, but next spring the scar- 
city and high price is going to be a 
serious problem for a larger number 
of Southern farmers than at any time 
for many years. Feeds will also be 
high-priced as they always are when 
bought outside of the section where 
they are grown. There is scarcely 
any limit to the price feedstuffs may 
bring next spring. If that be true, 
then it is important that we save all 
the feed possible. 

II 

If cheap rough feed can be 
fall for feeding 
winter and also for feeding the 
horses and mules while idle it will 
leave all the good hay for feeding the 
horses and mules when they are 
working hard next spring and save 
the purchase of feed. The cows are 
likely to get good hay in the fall, and 
they are entitled to it, especially if 
dairy cows, but they can with their 
large stomachs handle rough = or 
coarse feeds better than horses and 
mules. The hogs also get more corn 
in the fall than in the late winter and 
spring when it becomes scarce and 
prices—credit prices—go high. It will 
be a good plan to save wherever it is 


saved 
the cattle this 


' possible this fall so as to avoid buying 


next spring. 
Il 

How are feeds to be saved so that 
the work stock can get the good hay 
and all the corn possible next spring? 
It will help out if crops are still sowed 
for early spring grazing. It is now 
too late to sow and expect much win- 
ter grazing. Possibly Abruzzi rye 
would still give some winter grazing. 
It is not too late, however, to sow 
crops for spring grazing, especially in 
the Southern half of the Cotton Belt. 
if cold weather does 
soon, wheat and oats 
will if sowed now afford lots of graz- 
ing next spring. This will enable the 
cattle to do without the roughage and 
the hogs to do without so much corn 
and save the feeds if they are scarce 
for the work stock. 


IV 


Another way to save feed—good 
hay and corn—for the work stock 
and for the calves and colts which do 
not get along well on rough fetds, is 
to save the corn by feeding cotton- 
seed meal to the horses and mules. 
Perhaps not over two to three pounds 
a day of cottonseed meal should be 
given to work animals, but even that 
will save lots of corn, for two and a 
half pounds of cottonseed meal is 
equal to four to five pounds of corn. 
The manure from feeding cottonseed 
meal is also better than that made 
when corn is fed. Even the hogs may 
be given one-third the ration cotton- 
seed meal during the last four or five 
weeks of the fattening period and 
that also will save corn. Corn will be 
selling for over a dollar a bushel next 
spring in the South and “credit” 
prices will be above that—corn should 
be saved wherever possible. 


Vv 


Owing to the scarcity of feeds in 
many parts of the South, cattle and 
hogs are being sold more closely than 
usual. It is the height of folly for any 
part of the South to sell cows and 
sows that will produce young next 
spring. If we start now we can have 
ample feed to keep this she stock and 
their young next summer, and the 
only serious problem is to feed it this 
winter. In some cases the real prob- 
lem for the owner is to prevent the 


| foreclosing of the mortgage. In those 
| sections where stock mikes next 
summer is being sacrificed by the ac- 


the credit merchant or the 
a serious condition exists. If 
the risk taken last spring when these 
men were given credit, was a good 


tion of 





moral risk, it is still a good moral 
risk. The only way these men who 
had a crop failure this year can pay 


out is to allow them the use of their 
cows, sows and work stock for 
other year. 


all= 


VI 
But how is the man who made a 
crop failure this year to feed his cat- 
tle and other livestock during the 
year? Every year there is enough 
feed allowed to go to waste in the 
South to feed all the stock kept. Even 
in sections where the corn crops are 
shortest—they are always short all 
over the South, for we have only av- 
eraged 17.7 bushels per acre over the 
Cotton Belt for the past ten years— 
there are millions of tons of corn 
stalks allowed to dry up and later rot 
in the fields. Other millions of tons 
of crab grass and broomsedge are al- 
lowed to go to waste which if cut ear- 
ly would make fairly good roughage 
for wintering dry cattle. And where 
the boll weevils have destroyed the 
cotton crop and caused the cotton 
stalks to remain green they would 
make roughage for the cattle if cut 
while green, cured, and properly sav- 
ed. Many animals are forced to live 
on this class of forage after it has 
been allowed to weather in the fields, 
for months. It would make much 
better feed if cut when green and cur- 
ed as hay. It will be much better 
than twenty-five-dollar-a-ton hay and 
dollar-and-a-quarter corn next spring. 
Vil 
The dry cattle and idle, mature 
stock of any kind can get along on 
such low-grade dry roughage; but 
the young calves and colts, or the 
hard working horses and mules, 
showd not be required to do so, es- 
pecially the calves and colts. They 
make nearly half their growth their 
first year, if well fed, and cannot 
stand a scarcity of feed during this 
period when they should be making 
their most rapid growth without 
great injury. A special effort should 
be made to feed the calves and colts 
well their first winter. And, above all 
should they receive attention early in 
the fall before they get poor, as often 
happens when these young things are 
neglected. Give them a little extra 
attention early in the fall while they 
are still strong and they will continue 
to grow all winter. When feed is 
scarce and high-priced it may pay to 
allow full grown animals to get poor 
with a view of fattening them again 
next summer on grass, but that prac- 
tice is not profitable with calves and 
colts. 
Vil 
The National Dairy Show is held at 
Springfield, Mass., this year, October 
12 to 21. The Southern Railroad is 
preparing to run a special train at 
special rates to take as many South- 
ern dairymen as possible to this great 
exhibition of dairy cattle and dairy 
equipment. No dairyman who can af- 
ford the trip should miss it. For full 
information inquire of the local 
Southern agent or write M. V. Rich- 


ards, Agricultural Commissioner of 
the Southern Railway, Washington, 
D.C 


IX 

It may be too late to mow the pas- 
tures this year, for the weeds have all 
gone to seed and have done all the 
damage they can do this season; but it 
is not too late to remind the owners 
of pastures that it might be a good 
plan to cut the brush and remove all 
other obstacles to running the mower. 
next season. These pastures will cer- 
tainly need mowing next summer if 
allowed to mature all weed seeds the 
past summer. 





A member 





of Congress, a new man and 
therefore not widely known in Washington, 
found himself one day in the hands of a bar- 
ber of the proverbially talkative sort who 
wus employed in a Washington hostelry. 
“You hav a large head, sir,’ observed the 
barber, as he was trimming the locks of the 
statesman “It is a good thing to have a 
large head, for a large head means a large 
brain, and a large brain is the most useful 
thing a man can have, for it nourishes the 
roots of the hair.’,—Youth’s Companion, 


a 
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WHERE TO BUY PURE-BRED LIVESTOCK 





is BERKSHIRES Ce ee 
SELWYN FARMS 
EDGAR B. MCORE, Prop., Chariotte. N.C, 
BERKSHIRES, HOLSTEIN and JERSEY CATTLE 














Lee’s Premier 3rd. cost $1,100, his sire sold for $1,500, 
his dam sold for $1,500. 
Keystone Baron Duke, the Grand Champion Boar at 
the International Live Stock Show, Cnicago, 1910. 
Offspring of either Boar for sale at reasonable prices. 
All hogs guaranteed cnolera immune. 
Registered Jersey and Holstein Cattle. 
Calves of either sex or breed for sale. 


Buy from the best and most noted herd tn the South, 
PUBLIC AUCTION SALE 

OF BERKSHIRES~ 
Wednesday, Oct. 25th, at 10 A. M., 


We will sell 50 high-class breeding an- 
imals, containing the blood of sows of 
the greatest animals of the breed. Every- 
thing registered and cholera immuned. 
Catalogue furnished on request. Send 
mail bids to W. D. Scott, Auctioneer, Care 
Griffin & Bass. Sale on the farm; Bar- 
becue served free. 

Everyone Invited. 


GRIFFIN & BASS, 
LESLIE, GA. 
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4 HIGH-CLASS TRIED BERK- 
SHIRE BREEDERS 
(REGISTERED AND CHOLERA IMMUNE) 

Lady Vinton 212012 

Lady Glenwood 207648 
Lady Glenwood 2nd 207649 
Bulgarian 229212 


‘Fhe 3 sows were farrowed September, 1913; the 
boar July, 1914. Each one will weigh around 350 
to 400 pounds, are of good conformation, with 


broad sbort heads, and nicely marked. Their 
breeding the best. The sows tarrow 2 litters a 
year of fine pigs. The boar is a prompt server 
and settles his sows quickly They are not for 
sale for any fault, but because I am going out of 


the business. They are good value at $300, Dut 
will be sold for quick sale for much less. 
and see or write, 


B. P. WILLIAMSON, Box 110, Raleigh, N. C. 


Come 














‘A DOLLAR DOWN A 





OCCONEECHEE. FARM. 
A PEDIGREE. WITH EVERY PiG- DURHAM.NC. 


BERKSHIRE 


pounds, a grandson of Handsome Lee, and Rival 














boar will weigh over 200 


Champion.. One 12 months boar; one 24-year herd 
boar; and a few more spring gilts and summer pigs. 
Write for prices and other information. 

LEROY L HILLSBORO, N. C. 


LARGE BERKSHIRES gicu woop. 


Service boars, weighing 225 to 400 pounds at nine 
months in breeding condition. Unrelated females 
bred for fall litters. The big, long-bodied, pro- 
lific k nd. 

H.C. & H.B. HARPENDING, Box 60, Dundee, N. Y. 


DUROC-JERSEYS 














woes 





QUALITY FIRST PUREST BLOOD LINES 


REGISTERED DUROCS 


HERD BOARS AT HEAD OF HERD 


Taxpayer III. No. 67799 
Frank’s Model No. 65617 
Georgia Illustrator No. 70825 
Superior Chief Again No. 64449 


Open and bred gilts, service boars. If you 
want the big mellow type with plenty of size 
and breeding I guarantee to please you. 
Write me your wants or come and see one 
of the BEST HERDS IN THE SOUTH. 





One under 6 months show | 








J. W. HODGE - - - ELKO, GA. 
DUROC FARM DUROCS. 


Four months old boars and gilts out of large ma- 
tured sows, sired by Dlustrator Lad, son of a Grand 
Champion. 2 








Cholera immune and registered, for 2. 


DUROC FARM, Cartersville, S. C. 
Pigs DUROC-JERSEY Pigs 


From sows that farrows as high as 15 pigs ino e litter. 
Sired: by the best blooded boars to ve had. Every pig 
registered and guaranteed. 


J. LYERLY & SONS, Cleveland, N. ©. 











(See other Advertisements on page 21) 











Shorthorn Cattle Sale 


Thursday, October 19, 1916, Atlanta, Georgia 


Southeastern Fair Grounds 


Sale opens 10 A. M., under auspices of American Short- 
horn Breeders’ Association. 


45 Head Selected from Foremost Herds 15 Bulls and 30 Females 


Some of these animals are members of the show herds 
now on the circuit. 

This offering possesses both strong beef and milk quali- 
ties, the kind most needed by Southern farmers. For catalog 
and further information, write, 


T. G. Chastain, Sales Mgr. 
Courthouse, Atlanta, Ga. 


Jones and Reppert 
Auctioneers 




















50 HEAD OF CHOICEST DUROCS. 


Selected from 25 Herds of the 
East and South. 


| Atlanta, Ga., Thursday, Oct. 19, 





ONE O’CLOCK, P. M. 


This is an American Association Sale and we 
Auctioneers Igleheart and Hengst. Informa- 


catalog. 


Send for 


want your codperation. 
tion furnished by 


ROBERT J. EVANS, Secy., 
No. 817 Exchange Ave., CHICAGO, ILL. 
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THE GREAT 


NATIONAL DAIRY SHOW, 
Is to Be Held This Year OCTOBER 12 to 21 Inclusive 
At SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 


In Five Enormous New Concrete, Brick and Steel Buildings, Covering 
400,000 Square Feet of Ground, in a 170-Acre Tract. Larger and More 
Convenient and Better in Appointments Than Any Other Similarly 
Used Buildings in America. 


This Show affords a Short Course in Dairy Agriculture that cannot be equalled. 


1,000 of the Lest Dairy Cows in world assembled from all over America. | of 

50,000 Square feet of operating Modern Dairy Machinery; Farm and Barn Equipment; Silos; Motor 
Trucks, and everything that a dairyman should have ui i } 

Milk Pasturization; Ice Cream Manufacturing; Competitive Exhibits of Dairy Products from every 
State displayed in mammoth refrigerators. aia : 

Domestic Science Demonstrations; U. 8S. Department of Agriculture Grade Cattle Exhibit; Exhibit 
by Agricultural Colleges; Students’ Judging Contsts. — 

20,000 Square feet Boy and Girl Agricultural Display. 


A Meeting Place for the Dairy World. 
All under Cover. 


REDUCED RAILROAD RATES FROM EVERYWHERE——— 








DUROC-JERSEYS 


| IDEAL FARM DISPERSAL SALE 
OF DUROCS 


On account of limited feed crops. 

1 Daughter of Grand Champion Top Col., bred 
to 8. C. King the Col., Oct. 31 farrow, $75. This 
one brought $77 when a gilt. 

1 Granddaughter of Pals Col. and of Cherry 
Chief, bred for Dec. 15 farrow to Defender H. 





Again, $50. 

1 Granddaughter of old Defender, bred to 8S. 
C. King the Col., Oct. 9 farrow, i 

1 Gold Band sow, litter at side from Defender 


H. Again, $75. 

Defender H. Again No. 59139, whose pig weigh- 
ed at 4 months 138 pounds, $50. 

Six 51% months boars, splendid individuals, $15; 





read, . 
weeks King the Col. and Defender boars, 


All of these are tried sows. 

These prices to hold good for 10 days only. 
THE IDEAL FARM, D. 3. Simmons, Prop. 
TIMMONSVILLE, S. C. 





























Route 4 
©. 1... 
TwoO.1.C.Hogs epee 


Weighed 2806 lbs. 


Why lose profits breed- 
ing and feeding scrub 
hogs? Two of our O. I. 


s — 
ple pair of famous 0.1.C. 
hogs on time and give agency N 
to first applicant. We are the ho 
most extensive breeders and shippers 
of pure bred hogs in the world. 


All Foreign Shipments 
U. S. Govt. Inspected 





We have bred the O. I. C. Hogs for 52 
years and have never lost a hog 
with cholera or any other con- 
tagious disease. 









Write—to-day= 
for Free Book, ‘‘The 
Hog from Birth to Sale’’ 


THE L. B. SILVER CO. 
508 Vickers Bldg., Cleveland, O. 





0 I C’s and Chester White Boars, bred gilts, 
one > sows. Young herds aspeciahy. No 
akin; prolific; large kind. Pedigrees free. Write 
for prices and circulars. Prices reasonable. 


F.E. RUEBUSH, Sciota, Illinois. 


0.1. C.’s. Pure-bred stock all 
ages of the very best breeding. 
200 Ib. bred gilts $40 service 
boars $15. up, pigs $18. per pair 
pedigreeed. 

Ww .1I. OWEN, Bedford, Va. 


ESSEX 


ESSEX, POLAND 
Purebred (iinas'« puroc Pics 
Sows in farrow, service boars, pork pigs, An- 
gora goats, Jersey cattle. Satisfaction or money 


back. 
J. E. COULTER, Connelly Springs, N.C. 
MULEFOOTS 


ODI I eeeeeemnm. 























Mule Foot Hogs, 
Durocs, 
Aberdeen-Angus 
Bulls. 


Dr. Wm. B. Dormon, 
Nashville, Ark, 


One of Dr. Dormon’s 750 lb. Mule Foot Sows. 





















BULLS AND HEIFERS OF 


Golden Lads, Golden Fern’s Lad, Blue Bell, 
Tormentor, Oxford Lads and Eminent fam- 
ilies. You know there is no better blood 
than these famous proved families. 





Our Berkshires are 
Unexcelled. 


COLUMBIA, S. C. 





Write for descriptions and prices. 


TAYLOR PLANTATION, 




















The Belted Mortgage Lifter 


Although a new hog, the Hampshire has become a 
favorite wherever forage feeds are plenty. The 
Hampshire has become a market topper in every 
market. If you would like free information and 
literature on the Hampshire Hog, address, 


E. C. STONE, Secretary, 
Hampshire Record Association, 
703 E. Nebr. Ave., PEORIA, ILL. 








KENTUCKY SADDLERS OF QUALITY 


“The Horses You Want are Here.”’ 


It matters not what your requirements are, we can supply you safely 
and satisfactorily with mares, geldings, stallions, and young things, at 
first cost—breeders’ prices. We prepay freight and guarantee safe de- 
livery. State fully your wants in first letter and receive detailed de- 


scription by return mail. 
THE GLENWORTH FARMS, Bargin, Ky., ALLEN S. EDELEN, Owner. 
“A Glenworth Guarantee is Good.”’ 


BOHEMIAN KING, whose colts 
have won everywhere. 











REGISTERED HAMPSHIRE PIGS FOR SALE. 
Pairs and trios no kin. Also a few bred sows. 

Write for particulars. ——— 

DECATUR, IND. 








R. N. RUNYON, 


POLAND-CHINAS 


_—es an 











FAUST’S CELEBRATED 


BIG TYPE POLAND-CHINAS 


Big Type With Big Quality 
For Sale: 25 boar pigs, sired by King Leader, 
Long King Jumbo and Lig Smooth Hadley, and 
out of the largest, smoothest sows in the South. 
If you want*a top boar that is big and smooth, 
you can get him here at a reasonable price. 
Everything recorded. 


L.C. FAUST, Jefferson City, Tenn. 


POLAND PIGS and aiits bred to Chem. 
pion Boars, a egis- 

CHINA tered. ” 
MURFREESBORO, TENN. 


reoisTene POL AND-CHINA. PICS 


at bargain prices. Four-month pigs, weight 100 


pounds and better. 
WOODLAWN, VA. 

















T. E. BROWN aoe 








E. W. JONES, 








Of national reputation for 1,000 Ibs. 
ee POLAND weights with plenty of bone. Our 
friends made them famous. The 
C alin ?:¥emp are backed by a positive guaran- 
tee and sent on approval. Also 
= pages et High Class Angus Cattle. You will 
win if the last word is from 
J.P. VISSERING, 





Box 7, 


TAMWORTHS 


PLLDLPDL LLLP 
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TAMWORTHS 2! SAnefica Brea 
Largest exhibition herd in the South. 


DUTCH FORK TRUCK FARM 
Columbia ~ - South Carolina 


Tamworths. ready for service for sale at 
reasonable prices. All well bred and none but 
good individuals offered for sale. 

WESTVIEW STOCK FARM, 
D. J. Lybrook, Mgr, R.1, Winston-Salem, N, C 





Pigs, bred gilts and boars 
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“You can tell by a man’s farm whether 
he reads it or not.” 


The Progressive Farmer Company 
Qncorporated under the laws of North Carolina.) 


119 W. Hargett St., Raleigh, N. C. 


CLARENCE POE, 
TAIT BUTLER, 
B. L. MOSS, 

W. F. MASSEY, 











President and Editor 

Vice-President and Editor 

Managing Editor 

Contributing Editor 

JOHN S. PEARSON, Secretary-Treasurer 

5. A. MARTIN, ae ee Advertising Manager 
J. L. Mogford, General Representative 








HE Federal Farm Loan Board expects the 

Federal land banks to be ready for work in 
January. The board also warns farmers to be 
careful about subscribing for stock in any pri- 
vately promoted rural credit company. A letter 
addressed to the Federal Farm Loan Board, Wash- 
ington, D. C., will bring any reader full and free 
information about any feature of the rural credits 
law. 





VERY Progressive Farmer reader who files his 

paper should look up our November 13 issue 
last year containing Theodore’s Price’s remark- 
able diagram, “The Autumnal Dip in Cotton 
Prices.” Every fall under the heavy selling of 
distress cotton the price sags for a time. Knowing 
this, no farmer should’ sell now unless he is unable 
to hold. Pick rapidly, gin slowly, and know vour 
grades. 





_ you used our Progressive Farmer “Farm 
Business Book” this year? If so, here’s a 
chance for you. We want to know how to make 
it better next year, and we will pay $1 for the 
best postal card or letter any subscriber mails us 
before October 15 telling us how to improve it. 
Send on your criticisms and suggestions telling 
how the book may be made more serviceable to 
you and other farmers. 

ON’T forget the great South Carolina Livestock 

Conference to be held in Orangeburg Wednes- 
day and Thursday of next week, October 11-12. The 
first notice we received gave the date as October 
16-17, but the date announced under our “Coming 
Farmers’ Meetings” heading last week was correct 
—October 11-12. We congratulate our Palmetto 
State stockmen and farmers upon this progressive 
step and wish them great success. 





MEETING of South Carolina cotton farmers 

last week endorsed a ringing address prepared 
by R. M. Cooper, E. W. Dabbs and W. A. Stickney, 
urging farmers to market cotton slowly. State 
Commissioner McLaurin (who, by the way, has 
decided not to resign) declared that: “A holding 
movement one-tenth the size of the one we put 
into operation in 1914 would put cotton to twenty- 
five cents a pound within ten days.” 





W* HOPE every subscriber noticed the blank in 
last week’s paper for reporting any com- 
plaint about subscription matters. If there is any- 
thing in our dealings with you that needs straight- 
ening out, please fill in that page 19 blank at once 
and mail it back to us now before the rush work 
of fall and winter begins. No letter necessary; 
just fill in the blank and mail it to us. And if 
there is any error, you are no more anxious to 
correct it than we are. Give us that privilege at 
once. 


CATE the Wilson and Pitt Tobacco 
Company warehousing plans; sell cotton in fifty 
to five-hundred-bale lots and pool cotton seed; 
work for a state warehouse system; 
credit unions and National farm loan 
ations; demand adequate agricultural, domestic 
science, and health instruction in your local 
school,—these are the timely suggestions empha- 
sized by the Nerth Carolina State Farmers’ Union 
Council in a circular letter to all North Carolina 
Local Unions. Ask for a full reading of this letter 
at your next meeting. 





organize 
associ- 





EXT week’s Progressive Farmer will be our 

annual “More Fruit Special,” and in addition 
to a number of interesting and instructive letters 
from our readers, Professor Crider will discuss 
“Laying Out and Planting the Home Orchard;” 
Mr. C. J. Hayden will talk about “Some Factors in 
Making a Success of the Home Orchard;” and 
Professor Harned will discuss “Spraying and 
Spraying Mixtures and Apparatus.” Other inter- 
esting features will be “The Autumn Flower Gar- 


den,” by Professor Massey; “How May the House- 
keeper Economize?” by Mrs. Hutt; and a “Success 
Talk,” by Luther Burbank, the “plant wizard.” 





OWN and country must codperate more if the 

South is to be the great “Land of Plenty, Land 
of Beauty, and Land of Rural Comradeship” that 
it ought to be. The town merchant, banker, and 
the town farm-owner must interest themselves 
not only in richer lands and bigger crops, but in 
better marketing plans, more livestock, and better 
tools and machinery. And they must also interest 
themselves in rooting out all extortion, swindling 
and unfair dealing, whose existence always em- 
bitters relations between men. More than this, 
the townsman must recognize and promote the 
farmers’ desire for better neighborhood life, bet- 
ter churches, schools and social life. On page 22 
the reader will find an announcement of our com- 
ing “Town and Country Codperation Special” cov- 
ing all these points. Send in your ideas for it. 





“TINVERY Local Union in North Carolina doing 

actual codperative business next year,’—this 
is the slogan of the North Carolina State Farmers’ 
Union Council meeting last week. And to make 
the slogan effective, special organizers of codper- 
ative business are to be employed and every local 
is asked to select one or more of the following 
forms of codperation for concentrated effort in 
1917: Codperative buying of fertilizers, supplies or 
farm machinery; marketing staple crops; market- 
ing vegetables, dairy and poultry products; coodp- 
erative purchase of pure-bred livestock; organi- 
ing credit unions and National farm loan asso- 
ciations; codperative telephone lines and mutual 
fire insurance companies. Be sure to have your 
local select and get to work on oné of these forms 
of codperation and report to President Alexander. 





“Pick Dry, Gin Dry, Store Dry’”—And 
Know Your Grades 


VERY cotton grower should read and re-read 

Mr. J. P. Cooper’s article in last week’s Pro- 

gressive Farmer, “Pick Dry, Gin Dry, Store 
Dry,” and also the article on page 5 of the same 
issue wherein the United States Department of 
Agriculture emphasized the same message. 

We throw away millions of dollars every year 
by picking late, ginning carelessly, and storing the 
bales out in the weather—rain and sun joining to- 
gether to rot the cotton. Anybody with sense 
enough to come in out of the rain ought also to 
have sense enough to bring his cotton in out of 
the rain. Two facts nobody can deny. One is that 
rain hurts the cotton. The other is the cotton 
manufacturers have too much sense ever to pay 
as much for damaged lint as they would pay for 


good fint. They would be fools if they did—and 


they are not fools. The farmer gets docked for 
all the waste and all the damage. 

It pays any vear to “pick dry, gin dry, and store 
dry,” but this year it will pay unusually well. The 
mills making the best grades of cloth must have 
the best grades of cotton, and there 1s not 


to | 


going 
ye any too much of these best grades this time. 
Consequently extra grades may bring extra profits. 

The thing for Mr. Cotton Farmer to do there- 
fore is (1) to see that his cotton is so handled that 
the lint really is extra grade, and then (2) see to it 
that this lint is accurately graded so that he and 
not the buyer will get the extra money that spin- 
ners offer for grades above middling. 

Most farmers have to work hard enough to get 
what money they make. When some extra profit 
is offered easy, let’s take advantage of it. And it 
is comparatively easy in most cases to observe the 
simple formula, “pick dry, gin dry, store dry—and 
know your grades.” 








ese dels Sill Kawa Gea Acme That 
Totes Double 


ACK when I wuz a boy,” said Uncle John, 

reminiscently, “we youngsters use to have 

lots o’ fun ridin’ the ole family hoss. Her 
name wuz Betsy, an’ it wa’n’t nothin’ fer her to 
tote double, an’ often three or four of us rode her 
at once. Well, after readin’ all this soil-buildin’ 
talk an’ talkin’ with that there clover-crazy dem- 
onstration agent of ourn, I’ve about decided that 
it’s time we wuz a-makin’ our acres tote double, 
too. 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


“There’s Sim Jones—you know him. I call him 
land-pore if ever a man wuz land-pore, with his 
500 acres o’ land an’ not a bit more’n 100 of it in 
cultivation. How a man can pay taxes on all that 
land an’ not git anything outen it is more’n I c’n 
understand. But that’s not the worst of it: Sim’s 
land that’s in cultivation is so onery pore he can’t 
make a livin’ outen it to save his life. In good 
years he counts on a bale of cotton to four acres 
and-ten bushels o’ corn to the acre, an’ in bad 
years like this un he generally don’t make seed. 

“Sim stopped me t’other day to tell me how the 
land wuz failin’ an’ the country goin’ to the dogs. 
{ told him I guessed his land wuz pore an’ weak 
fer the same reason a man gits pore an’ weak—not 
enough food an’ exercise. An’ then, mad as a wet 
hen, he riz up on his hind legs about the high 
price o’ fertilizers. 

“‘Shucks, Sim,’ said I, ‘shucks; don’t you know 
the best fertilizer that ever wuz made never did 
see the inside 0’ no sack? Don’t you know,’ I told 
him, a-quotin’ from my bulletin, ‘that a acre 0’ 
good crimson clover plowed under is ekal to eight 
or ten tons o’ stable manure? An’ don’t you know 
that this clover grows in the winter time and can 
be plowed under in April in plenty o’ time to make 
a fine corn crop after it?’ 

“Well, I know whether this ever got 
through Sim’s shell or not, but I guess it didn’t. 
\ny way, he don’t matter so much; but fer you 
young farmers I'll jest say this, an’ let you take it 
or leave it, as suits you: If your ole Uncle John in 
his young days had ’a’ had somebody to tell him 
how to make his acres tote double he’d ’a’ quit 
scratchin’ a pore man’s back jest forty vears ago.” 


don’t 





How to Fight the Boll Weevil in the North- 
ern Part of the Cotton Belt 





HE history of the boll weevil north of 33% 
north latitude indicates that in normal years 
no serious damage may be expected from 
this pest. Of course, in very wet years, particu- 
larly following mild winters, there may be quite 
a little damage from the weevil; but this will 
rarely be excessive, and certainly nothing like as 
serious as weevil damage in the sections adjacent 
to the Gulf Coast. 

With these facts in mind, we believe that what- 
ever changes are made in the farming system 
should have the building up of the soil and living 
at home as their chief ends, rather than any direct 
fight against the weevil. In other words, the best 
thing that farmers and business men can do will 
be to insist on sound methods of farm manage- 
ment, and when these have been inaugurated the 
boll weevil problem will largely take care of itself. 
These methods will consist first of all in the pro- 
duction of all the foods and feedstuffs needed for 
man and beast and then careful attention to up- 
building the soil by putting, if possible, a legume 
crop on every acre every year. This can be done 
by sowing peas or beans in all the corn, using 
peas, beans or lespedeza after the oats and wheat, 
and sowing crimson clover in the cotton middles 
to be turned under the following spring. 

In regard to the furnishing business, we see no 
occasion for alarm, and while it may be the part 
of wisdom to curtail to a moderate extent supply 
accounts, insisting that tenants and landowners 
put themselves on a live-at-home basis, any very 
heavy curtailment in advancing supplies may re- 
sult in panic and demoralization among the people 
who have been obtaining these advances. We 
would merely insist that every farmer have his 
garden, his milk cows, enough hogs for his meat, 
and plenty of corn and oats for his food and feed. 
When these things have been looked to and soils 
have been built up with the winter and summer 
legumes, we believe we are ready to grow as much 
cotton as we can on the reduced acreage that will 
thus come about. 


It will probably help some readers of our page 5 
article on the boll weevil to say that the following 
towns are near the thirty-fourth parallel: Colum- 
bia and Saluda, S. C.; Athens and Marietta, Ga.; 
Gadsden, Ala.; and Okolona and Rosecaie, Miss. 
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EDUCATION, COOPERATION, LEGISLATION 


(1) Education to Develop Power, (2) Codperation to Multiply It, and (3) Legislation and Good Government 
to Promote Equal Rights and Human Progress—Plain Talk About Men, Measures and Mowements Involved 
By CLARENCE POE 














Ten Things To Do in October 


EXT month is election month, and in all 
states where members of the legislature are 
to be chosen, it will be well for farmers to 
see candidates now and emphasize the importance 
of all legislation needed to promote agricultural 
interests. Elsewhere on this page we are naming 
eight measures that should have attention. 
Il 
Scheols are starting in miany sections of the 
rural Seuth and we would again urge every farmer 
to have his boys study the text book on agricul- 
ture and have both boys and girls study the text 
book on health. We hope, too, that in every coun- 
try school prizes are going to be offered for the 
best records made in— 


1. Spelling, 5. Composition, 

2. Reading, 6. Attendance, 

3. Speaking 7. Deportment. 

4. Penmanship. 8. Athletics and sports. 


One prize for the best record—or the greatest im- 
provement—madeby any boy, and another for the 
best record made by any girl, in each subject— 
this will make your school session far more inter- 
esting and useful than it could otherwise be. Also 
please look up the other subjects suggested for 
prizes in eur September 23 issue. 
Ill 

Codperation in selling cotton and cotton seed 
should be practiced in every neighborhood this 
fall. It too often happens that when prices are 
high farmers are satisfied to take whatever is 
offered, forgetting that it is then that wise mar- 
keting brings the most dollars. The difference in 
price between middling and middling fair is now $5 
a bale, and it is important for farmers to join to- 
gether, have their cotton accurately graded, and 
then get competitive bids on 100-bale to 500-bale 
lots. In the same way farmers in every neighbor- 
hood should pool their cotton seed. 

IV 

From everywhere we get reports of unprece- 
dented interest in community fairs. And this is 
surely a good sign. 
state or district fair and sees some notable exhibit, 


When a farmer goes to a 


he is apt to say, “Well, that man lives a long way 
off, and I doubt whether he could have done as 
3ut when Mr. Farmer 
goes to his own community fair and sees a fine 


well in my neighborhood.” 


exhibit made by Bill Jones, his neighbor, he re- 
solves at once to find out how Jones did it—and 
then resolves that he himself will do as well as 
Jones next time. A little wise determination on 
the part of a few leaders, coupled with a few dol- 
lars for blue ribbons, will make a worth-while 
community fair almost anywhere. 

Vv 

A neighborhood meeting Thanksgiving Day 

(November 30) should be the aim of every com- 
munity. The community fair may well be held on 
this day, if not held earlier. But if you are not 
to have a community fair that day, resolve at 
least to have a “Harvest Home Celebration” with 
suitable exercises at your school, and a discussion 
of plans for neighborhood improvement. 

VI 


We are geimg to keep on urging the importance 
of having a farmers’ “credit union” or cooperative 
bank in every neighborhood. North Carolina is 
the state most successfully encouraging such or- 
ganizations, and everybody interested should send 
a stamp to the Marketing Division, Agricultural 
Department and Experiment Station, Raleigh, N. 
C., for full information. Every farmer should make 
an effort te save some money this fall, and the 
best way to save is to start a savings account in 
some bank or credit union. Many a man who has 
been a “time-price” slave all his life can take the 
first step toward freedom this fall if he only has 
nerve enough to save every last cent he can. 


Vil 
“The man who reads is the man who leads,” is 
a truth we have been saying over and over again. 
We must have more people in the South who can 
read and those who can read must read more. 
The moonlight schools for teaching grown-up 
illiterates have proved such a tremendous suc- 
cess that it is almost a crime for any neighborhood 
to neglect starting such a school wherever there 
are men and women who need its help. Then, too, 
wherever a school is without a library of good 
books, this is also a good time for getting up 
money to buy them. In most states some help 
from the state treasury is available. Ask your 
teacher or county school superintendent. 
Vill 
The old-time corn shucking on a frosty night 
with the good supper, the good stories, and the 
jolly crowd of shuckers sitting around the big 
pile of unshucked ears out in the starlight while 
song and jest go round—who can ever forget the 
joy of such comradeship in farm work? And it is 
just such comradeship that all of us should seek to 
promote. Let’s have more corn-shuckings. And 
let’s have more codperation in doing all sorts of 
farm work. We believe two or three families who 
are neighbors and who pick their own cotton, for 
example, will be happier for joining together in 
picking; and the same thing is true of nearly all 
other harvesting tasks. 
IX 
Just as Dr. Butler in his “Livestock Sugges- 
tions for the Month” keeps saying over and over 
again, “Mow your pastures,” even so in this de- 
partment we intend to keep saying over and over 
again, “You must have a local organization of 
farmers and a local organization of farm women, 
if your neighborhood is to be what it ought to be.” 
The important fact is that if you have some 
worthy purpose you do not need to have extra- 
ordinary men and women meeting together in 
order to carry it through. There is nothing that 
seems more lacking in dynamic power than a stick 
of dead wood, and yet even sticks rubbed together 
vigorously enough may start a great conflagration. 
When the Master came to choose His disciples 
He took a dozen plain men, mostly fishermen, in a 
sort of backwoods section, and yet, fired by a com- 
mon enthusiasm, all became men of power. It 
was little groups of men and women meeting here 
and there that sapped the foundations of slavery. 
[t was small bodies of plain men organized as Ku 
Klux who ended the Reconstruction reign of ter- 
ror in the South. In like manner small bodies of 
plain farmers grouped together here and there in 
farmers’ clubs are going to evolve the principles 
and lay the foundation for a new rural civilization. 
And if you haven’t such an organization in your 
neighborhood, you are simply not doing your part 
to hasten “the good day coming.” 
x 


Your farmers’ club or your Local Union and 
your farm women’s club will afford the best ma- 
chinery for organizing a community or a moon- 
light school if you wish to have one. The matter 
of offering prizes in the local school or starting 
a school library may also be considered by both 
organizations. Again, if you wish to get your 
farmers to cooperating in grading and selling cot- 
ton, in pooling cotton seed, or in getting needed 
legislation, codperative action will get best results. 
A “seed corn meeting” such as we recently de- 
scribed will make a fine feature for your local or- 
ganization now. Nor should we forget codper- 
ation in buying those fruit trees The Progressive 
Farmer will tell about next week. 

Even if you have no local organization of farm- 
ers or farm women, there is no reason why you 
should be without the good things mentioned in 
this article. But if you have such organizations, 


getting them will be a far easier task. ‘ 
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Eight Matters of State Legislation 


HEREVER members of the state legisla- 

ture are to be elected next month, our 

farmers should now see that candidates 
are pledged in behalf of the measures needed for 
rural upbuilding. Here are eight laws that should 
have attention everywhere: 

1. A law for the outright abolition of the crop 
lien system, or else provision limiting the interest 
that can be charged under the name of “time 
prices” to not over 1 per cent a month. “A rose 
by any other name would smell as sweet,” and 
on the other hand, usury should be just as infam- 
ous when called “time prices” as when called 
interest. 

2. A juster system of taxation, including larger 
inheritance taxes, heavier taxation of vacant lots 
and lands held for speculation; also provision for 
publishing the rates per acre at which farm land 
is assessed. This last provision will prevent 
favoritism. 

3. An effective and economical Torrens system 
of registering land titles. 

4. Laws permitting neighborhoods where the 
majority of the farms belong to one race to limit 
future land sales to persons of the majority race. 

5. A state warehouse system supplementing the 
National warehouse act. 

6. The initiative and referendum together with 
a state-wide legalized primary for all parties and 
all offices the same day with compulsory secret 
ballot. 

7. Laws for authorizing the establishment of 
true coGperative societies with patronage divi- 
dends and the “one man one vote” principle. 

8. Laws providing for the establishment of 
rural credit unions (farmers’ coéperative banks) 
and naming an official to help farmers establish 
credit unions and also National farm loan asso- 
ciations. 

bd 


A New Sort of County Paper 
DITORS of local papers everywhere will do 
well to make note of the progressive plan in- 
augurated by the Wilson Codperator. This 

new paper carries at its masthead as “Editorial 
Contributors,” the county superintendent of schools, 
county farm demonstrator, home demonstrator, 
the business agent of the county Farmers’ Union, 
and the Secretary of the local Chamber of Com- 
merce. If every county paper in the South would 
put these agents of county progress on its staff, a 
mighty impetus to Southern development would 
very quickly be in evidence! 

The fact is that too many papers haven’t yet 
gotten over the old idea that the chairman of the 
party executive committee or the candidate for 
sheriff is the most important and most interesting 
man in the county. Such papers are behind the 
times, and they are likely to be superseded by 
papers that yoke up with the constructive leaders 
who are really making “a new South” out of our 
section. A newspaper that reports not only the 
births, deaths, marriages, accidents, and political 
news of each section of the county but reports 
and boosts every forward neighborhood movement 
for better schools, better roads, better farming— 
such a paper is now imperatively demanded in 
every county. And by having letters every week 
from the county school superintendent, the county 
farm and home demonstrators, from some officer 
of the County Union, and from the county health 
officer where there is such an official, the local 
newspaper can cover this field very thoroughly. 

x 


A Thought for the Week 


HE citizen standing in the doorway of his 
| home, contented on his threshold, his family 
gathered about his hearthstone, while the 
evening of a well spent day closes on scenes and 
sounds that are dearest—he shall save the Re- 
public when the drum tap is futile and the bar- 
racks are exhausted.—Inscription on monument 
to Henry W. Grady, Atlanta, Ga. (Extract from his 
University of Virginia address, June 25, 1889.) 





When Satan cannot come himself, he sends strong drink 
as a messenger.—‘‘The Talmud.” 
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The New 3A | 
BROWNIE 


An efficient, yet simple camera for 
pictures of the ‘popular post-card size. 
Fully equipped for snap-shots and 
time exposures and has the auto- 
graphic feature whereby you can date 
and title the negative, instantly at 
the time of exposure. Exceedingly 
compact, well made in every detail, 
handsomely finished—a typical pro- 
duct of the Kodak factories where 
honest workmanship has become a 
habit. 

Priced at $10.00 with the meniscus 
achromatic lens and at $12.00 with a 
Rapid Rectilinear lens the new 3A 
Brownie is one of the cameras thats 
helping to make photography by the 
Kodak system both simple and inex- 
pensive. 

Ask your dealer to show you the 
new 3A Autographic Brownie, or 
write us for catalogue of Kodaks and 
Brownies, 


EASTMAN KODAK CO., 
435 State St., Rochester, N.Y. 

















Try this 
for 10 Days 
in Your 
Own Home 


It is a most perfect re- 

producing inst rument— 

a wonderful phono- 

graph. True and ciear, 

equipped with efiont mechanism, and 
adjustable to play any kind of disc record 


-" Prove Zornish Quality 
Let the PHONOGRAPH— 


Not a Salesman— 
Convince You of Its Quality 


Wesend 12 double dise records—24 selections— 
with it, and if at the end of the 10 days you wish 
to, youmay return it and get your money back. 
We sell at factory price and our terms are very 
liberal—we make them to fit your pockct-book. | 
Write today for The Cornish Phonograph Booklet 
and full information regarding a purchasing plan 
that will greatly interest you and save you money. 
postal or letter will bring it to you promptly. 


Cornish Dept. WASHINGTON 


°F.P. NEW JERSEY 











QUALITY FIRST 


FALL SEEDS SEND FO 
READY PRICE fist 
Plant— 


Plant— 
Onions, Radish. The Clovers- 
Collard, Cab- Crimson, Alfalfa, 
bage, Spinach, Red and Bur; 
Irish Potatoes. . Abruzzi Rye. 
We specialize in Bermuda Onions. 
Special offer 12 packages assorted Vegetable Seeds for 50¢ 


J. STECKLER SEED CO., Ltd. New Orieans, La. 
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RENEW oe YOUR ge RIPTIONS 
HROUG us 

Our clubs save you money. We will gladly 
make @ special club on any papers you may 
wish, | 

One letter, one money order—and it’s all | 
attended to. 

May we serve you? 
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ASHAMED OF MOTHER 


T HE 
youthful son, 
Who was off for vacation when school was 
done, 
To bid him goodbye, 
When Hs turned 


mother walked down with her 


as he 
quickly, 


went away, 
and flushed to 
With a ‘twitch of his 
ace 


handsome, boyish 


rhe fellows are looking—you stay in this 
place.” 


Cried the mother: ‘‘That I should live to 


see 

The day when my boy is ashamed of me!” 
“Ain’t ’shamed of you, 
you wear 

You surely go looks like 
Remorseful he kissed her 


Ma, but the duds 


any old bear.” 
and went away, 


But his pleasure,was marred for many a 
day. 

The mother rushed to her home and her 
room, 


To study herself with a heart of gloom. 
Looked long, then weakly and limply she 
sat— 


“T never once dreamed that I looked like 
that.” 


She saw a woman, gray, 

Of her youthful beauty, 

But worst of all 
wore; 

All wretched cast-offs from 
Not a thing had she that 
fair— 

Not a garment her 

weaft, 
rest were 
came last; 
She heartily vowed such habit was past. 


faded and worn, 
ruthlessly shorn. 
were the ‘‘duds’’ she 


every score, 
was good and 


charming girls would 


The served first, and mother 


“My body, God’s temple, 
so fair, 
I made a thing the crows to scare. 
my boy comes back from his trip 
this year, 
A tidier mother 
When I’m tired, 
shirk; 
Thus Vil be refreshed, 
learn to work. 


which He made 
Have 
When 
will he find here. 


ask help, recreation, not 


and the rest 


In my home, at last, a queen I'll reign: 
A queen, who has come to her own again. 
—Eleanor Pierce Marquis. 





| party, 
| week. 


| the greatest 
| disorder 


home 








SANITATION IN THE HOME 


The Wide- hinetie Girls and Boys 
Learn That the Beauty of the House 
ls Crder 


" ANITATION is one of the most 
widely talked subjects, today, is 
it not, Miss Margaret?” 

“Yes, and it, like other good things, 
can be overdone. The sanitation that 
I want all of us to practice is not that 
which makes a woman scrub her back- 
stairs before she is going to have a 
or which induces her to waste 
much good valuable time and energy 
in scrubbing the kitchen three times a 
There is something so much 
finer and bigger than that. ‘The beau- 
ty of the house is order,’ and system is 
possible preventive of 
and irritation. Have a place 
and a reason for the place, for every- 
thing in the house. A little dirt, more 
or less, in your house, and your life is 
no poorer; but if you let the vision 
fail, if the days go by and you read no 
inspiring book, no thrilling poem, 
think no lofty thoughts, have no 
stranger within your gates, you are 
eternally the loser. Many a woman 
keeps her floors and coverings spot- 
less, has everything shiny, allows no 
dirt in her house, and still bars her 
windows with the first breath of au- 
tumn and leaves them tight shut until 
the spring. A clean floor for her feet 
and filthy air for her lungs, and still 
she would call herself sanitary!’ 

Look Out for the Big Things 


de ISS Margaret, it would seem that 


we are too clean about 
housekeeping, would it not?” 
“Undoubtedly, in some 
we scorn a room littered with the 
children’s toys and our sewing and 
books, and yet I would not have you 
misunderstand me; we would be sani- 
tary by all means, but we should not 
neglect the big things in paying too 
much attention to details. What is the 


our 


cases, where 


| use of polishing the dipper if surface 


water runs into the well?” 

“Mother says that a clean, 
is what often makes 
| acters.” 


“Yes, 


orderly 
fine char- 


indeed, 
environment 
that helps to mold the inmates, that 


a clean, systematic, 
| beautiful home is the 


comes to their aid when they have 


gone out into the world and tempta- 
tions come, that rises up before one 
as the true standard when he starts 


to make a home for himself. It is the 





right of every child and every child 


should have it.” 

“Aunt Margaret,” said Mary quietly, 
“how is one to keep things clean when 
there are so many children and so 
much work to be done? Baby’s get- 
ting sick unexpectedly and taking a 
whole day’s time, and so forth.” 

“By system, dearie. When you go 
into a business office, you will proba- 
bly see dust on the safe and grime on 
the window pane, but when a client 
walks in and wishes to know about a 
transaction that probably took place 
several years ago, what happens? 
Why, the 
his chair; runs his finger down a file, 
pulls out a drawer, and there is the 
record for the visitor. There may 
have been days when his business was 
interrupted, too. Does this same 


business man simply turns in | 


thing happen in a house? If the moth- | 


er wishes something, what does 
dor” 

A Place for Everything 
KNGW. She tumbles over every- 
thing inthe bureau drawers, emp- 

ties half a dozen trunks, peeks into a 
dozen impossible places, and ends by 


not finding the article,’ contributed 
Dan. 
“You are more correct than you 


think,” replied Aunt Margaret. 

“Now, I want to know just why we 
cannot each keep a list of the things 
in our room and mother a list of the 
things in the kitchen and other rooms, 
similar to the one that business man 
hase” 

“My dear, that is just what you can 
do, and then when your mother wishes 


she | 


a particular thing all she has to do is | 


to consult her list, and send a child to 
get it out of the right-hand corner of 


the third drawer in the spare room. | 


it seems that we have strayed a long 
way from our original subject of san- 
itation, but remembering that order is 
the first means, and the best, to sani- 
tation, | think that we can easily go on 
with our talk. John, is it difficult to 
keep things clean in the city?” 

“Why, I should think that you would 
have to be sanitary whether you wish- 
ed to or not.” 

“You are exactly right; 
day the trash man comes 
your trash, there are water and sewer 
connections, a covered waste-can in 
the yard, and if you haven’t the knowl- 
edge or self-respect to keep clean, 
your neighbors compel you to.” 

“It certainly is different in the coun- 
try where everyone has to do his own 
cleaning up.” 

First Essential! of Sanitation 
“se the farmer must depend upon 

himself for his own sanitation, 
and the trouble is that so few farmers 
realize the importance ef it. Now, 
John, what to your mind are the first 
essentials of sanitation in the home?” 

“Running water,” interrupted Bes- | 
sie, “for that.makes cleaning easy.” 


for every | 
around for | 


“Simple houses and furnishings and 


a furnace instead of fireplaces,” said 
Alice. 

“A screened house, a screened porch, 
a screened dairy, a screened barn, a—” 

“Wait a minute, boy, you are ten 
years ahead of your time,” interrupted 
3essie. 

“I’m afraid that is true, though most 
of us have our houses screened. That 
prevents filth being brought in by the 
flies. Now, how else can it be brought 
into the house?” 

“On people’s feet.” 

“Yes, and what is 
that difficulty ?” 

“Do not have any filth. If any col- 
lects, keep it hauled to a place where 
it can be disinfected or properly bur- 
ied.” 

“Can it be buried in any old place?” 

“No, indeed!” ejaculated Martha. “Tt 


the solution of 
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~ Lowest Prices: 
Ever Made on World’s Best 


R Ora G 


We sell direct to you and save @ 
you all middlemen’s profits. We 
shi everything—rooling, siding, 
eciling, wall boards, etc.—Freight 
Prepaid. We cannot quote wits y 
our low factory prices here . 
send for our Big Roofing Book. 
and see for yourself that_ our 
prices are lowest ever quoted. 


‘Reo’ Metal Shingles 


cost less, yet_outlast three ordi- 
nary roofs. Need no painting or 
repairs. Rot — fire — weather — 
rust-proof. Insurance cost is less 7 











Edwards Exclusive 


Tightcote Process 
makes Edwards Metal Shingles, 
Metal Spanish Tile, Reo Cluster 
Shingles, Grip-Lock Roofing and 
other Roofings, Ceiling, Siding, 
ete. , absolutely’ rust-proof. Not 
a pin point of space exposed to 
weather, 


© Our Patent i 
Interlocking Device 
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reaking. Protects nail 

nails are driven through 
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No special tools required. Easy 
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For rough chapped hands, and 
broken blisters; for piles and 
hemorrhoids; for burns, cuts 
and all ir;‘tations of the skin 
use. 


Vaseline 


Reg. U_S. Pet. Off, 

Petroleum Jelly 
Put up in handy glass bottles; at drug 
and general stores everywhere. 
Illustrated booklet describing all the 
““Vaseline”’ Products mailed free on 
request, together with ‘* Vaseline” 
Poster Stamps. 
CHESEBROUGH MBG. CO. 

(Consolidated) 


59 State Street, New York City 


FREI 96 Exquisite 


Wall Paper 
Write us bam pontal 276 teday. Samples 


er: Ae 
Bou oft tte N ow. dork ‘styles i in wall, il_pepere --the most beentifal 
i elect your paper until you 
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ur remarkably low prices begin at 3c for a double roll. 


38c papers a big room 
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99 ends RATS, MICE, Bugs, 
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ust be buried far from or below the 
eli, spring or any source of water 
supply.” 

‘You boys and men of the house can 
‘so help with many things in practi- 
al sanitation about the yard. Keep 

weeds down because they are un- 
sightly, afford a hiding place for rub- 
ish, and bring hay fever or so-called 
ummer colds. Rake out and cart 
way every old tin can, pail or tub 
standing with water, for wigelers 
nean mosquitoes and they carry ma- 
iaria.” 

“Aunt Margaret, is it unsanitary to 
sweep and make the dust fly?” 

“Decidedly, my child. A floor, cov- 

ered or uncovered, should never be 
swept without first dampening the 
broom to settle the dust, as dry dust 
contains thousands of germs. Oiled 
or waxed floors that are dusted with 
in coiled mop are good. A feather or 
woo! duster should never be used, but 
instead oiled or damp cloths that can 
be washed. A feather duster simply 
chases the dust from one place to an- 
other, but by wiping the dust you can 
shake it into a pail and burn it or 
shake it out-of-doors, preferably the 
former.” 

“Tt makes me uncomfortable to go 
to a house that shines, Aunt Mar- 
garet; why is this?” 

“Well, as a matter of fact, often in 
the houses that “shine,” as you say, 
closets are stuffed with old 
clothes. To me, the most important 
point of sanitation is to have a screen- 
ed and open sunny house, as we said, to 
keep all water from standing, whether 
it be in the back yard or the guest 
rooin, to have the beds, closets, clean 
anc in order, and, above all, to see that 
we. or whoever does our cooking, have 
clean hands and be very, very careful 
that whatever comes to our table is 
clean. It does not matter if books are 
scattered about, papers on the floor, 
sewing and toys around: that is only 
superficial. Well washed hair brushes, 
absence of the common towel and 
such things count. However, you chil- 
dren can help in untold ways to ligh- 
ten the everyday cleaning and leave 
your mothers free for the bigger 
phases of order, of sanitation, by 
keeping the lists that we suggested, 
by having a place for each thing and 
putting it there, by seeing that the 
children put their things away. A 
house, like a town, is a mirror; ‘it re- 
flects the people. One who is clean in 
mind will be clean in person and will 
have a clean front yard and a clean 
back yard; for a littered dooryard and 
a dilapidated house reflect a littered 
and dilapidated mind. 


’ 
the 





October Suggestions 


A HOT supper dish that is substan- 
I’ tial is made by putting two onions 
:hrough the meat grinder. Follow 
this with two cups dry bread crumbs, 
wo tomatoes, half a teaspoon salt, 
one-fourth teaspoon powdered sage, 
ne-eighth teaspoon black pepper, 
one-fourth teaspoon paprika, two ta- 
blespoons butter or fat from smcked 
breakfast strip. Mix well, spread ona 
thin, flat cut of round beef or veal. 
Rol! like a jelly roll, fasten with a 
string or skewers. Bake two hours in 
a covered pan in a slow oven or in the 
firctess cooker. 
* OK 
The fireless cooker makes the apple 
pie easy. Put apples in the bottom of 
in enamel or porcelain dish, three- 
quarters full, add a lump of buttter, a 
bare sprinkling of cinnamon, flour and 
sugar mixed together, the amount dif- 
fering with the sweetness and quanti- 
of apples used. Put a dough or 
over the top. Set right under 
te disk in the fireless cooker or ina 
:ot oven long enough to cook the pas- 
. then if apples be hard to cook, set 
the back of the stove. Serve hot 
ith cream, 


t fe 
de ec 


* *K 
& vase of flowers in the center of 
table represents refinement and a 
of the beautiful, but if the flow- 
are picked from one’s garden they 
present also healthfulness and good 


ing, 


Be sure to plant yoursweet peas now 
for early flowers next spring, be sure 
that you have gathered your choicest 
calleopsis, zinnia, marigold, and other 
seeds. Buy your pansy seed if you ex- 
pect to raise your plants yourself, and 
should cold weather come during this 
month, take up the canna and dahlia 
roets. This is not always necessary in 
light, sandy soils, but it usually pays 
to do so, especially if you have a cool, 
damp, but not wet place in which to 
store them. 

a % * 

Have lettuce and spinach as well as 
all other winter-growing vegetables. 
Start them now. It is astonishing how 
many vegetables can be grown in win- 
ter to help out the supply of goods we 
canned this summer. 

x OK OK 

Weed out the roosters and the old 
birds. Save the early hatched pullets 
for winter laying. Clean the coop, 
paint it well with kerosene, and run 
your hand under the roosts every few 
days, to be sure that there are no 
mites, for you cannot expect hens to 
manufacture wealth if the blood goes 
to feeding mites instead of eggs. Give 
the hens some clean nests. Do not let 
anyone frighten them, for a hen that 
sings is a hen that lays. Do not give 
the pigs all the table scraps, for they 
yield as big returns in eggs as in pork. 

* * * 

The best house cleaning I know is 
thoroughly cleaning the milk house 
and the barn. Lime may not be good 
for manure, but it is good for a milk 
house and the walls when applied in 
whitewash. Get a large vessel to boil 
the milk cans and milk tins in, and a 
supply of washing or baking soda for 
putting in the water so you will not 
have to use soap on the milk vessels. 

oe 

Have the children examined |icfore 
sending them to school to assure 
yourself that there are no inflamed 
tonsils, adenoids or other symptoms 
of a weakening body. If you do this 
you cannot blame yourself if the child 
gets sick. 
doctor for this purpose is a good in- 
vestment., 
child on the back, laughs and says, 
“Why, that youngster is all right, 
what are you bringing him to me 
for?” then take him right across the 
street to another doctor who will give 
the child a thorough examination. 
Medical science today is not guess- 
work, and if there is still a doctor who 
thinks it is he had better get in touch 
with up-to-date methods. 

Take the children to the best den- 
tist, for it has been astonishing to 
learn how many ills of after life are 
dependent upon the care of the first 
teeth. The care of the first teeth 
means a fairly good stiff tooth brush, 
some simple dentifrice, such as precip- 
itated chalk with a few drops of cin- 
namon oil, or one of the prepared den- 
tal pastes which you see advertised 
often on this page. Be sure the chil- 
dren clean their teeth just before go- 
ing to bed and that they rinse the 
mouth out with lime water, which is 
the clear liquid part of water in which 
lime -has -been slaked, a piece the size 
of a walnut to a pint of water. This 
destroys the acid of the mouth which 
attacks the teeth. It is better to clean 
the teeth also in the morning and af- 
ter cach meal. “Moss-grown” teeth 
and bad breath are awful, and there is 
no excuse for them in this day of civil- 
ization. 

* ok * 

The glorious fall evenings are upon 
us. Clean the lamp, put a yellow tis- 
sue paper shade on it if you have no 
other, but do not let it glare. Make 
the room cosy and read a good story. 
Read the newspapers, too, discuss the 
big world events, letting the smallest 
child’s opinion be respected. Discuss 
gossip, too, not because it is gossip, 
but because it gives the opportunity 
of impressing upon the youthful mind 
that the way of the transgressor is 


hard. Read and discuss even the ad- 
vertisements. Learn a piece of poe- 
try. 


Moreover, money paid the | 





If your doctor slaps the | 
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to the skin. 
will be a revelation. 
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HE Ivory lather is formed quickly. It is 

thick and copious so that your entire 
body can be covered easily. It holds together 
and lasts so that you can massage your skin 
thoroughly without having the soap be- 
come dry and stiff. And you can rinse it 
away as quickly as it is made because it 
contains no unsaponified oil to make it stick 


If you have been using soap that gives a 
thin, sticky, slimy lather, the Ivory lather 
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ALLENS RON 
. RANGE 


** And mine is a beauty. 





an abundance of instant hot water. 


new range catalogue— 








“Mother bought her 
Princess 20 years ago. 


“Tt gave her so many years of faith- 
ful service that when John and E were 
married, her first sift to me was anew 


Besides having the 
same reliable baking qualities an ; 
features as mother’s, it has many new conveniences that weren't heard of then. 
“For instance my new Princess has two large cabinets (instead of 
shelves) which provide a handy place in which to warm the dishes and set 
things. The 10-gallon direct-heating copper reservoir joins the fire box, giving 
Pipe behind warming closet gives greater 
comfort—more cooking surface. In fact I just couldn’t cook without my Princess. 


h lusive Princess features described in our handsome 
Thee, ond ote Tosca WHEL to any hoseewte- 
deaiers sell Allen Princess—if yours doesn’t, send us his name. 


ALLEN MANUFACTURING CO., 305 Tenth Ave., Nashville, Tennessee 
Eel REE ETE SE SOO ERAESE EA, 























fuel saving 


Nearly two thousand 











LEARN MUSIC 


AT HOME! 


Special offer—Easy Lessons Free—Piano, Or- 
gan, Violin, Banjo, Mandolin, Guitar, Cornet, 
Harp, Cello, Clarinet, Piccolo, Trombone, 
flute or to sing. You pay only for music and 
postage—which is small, No extras. Begin- 
ners or advanced pupils. Plain, simple, sys- 
tematic. 16 years success, Start at once. 
Send your name and get free booklet by re- 
turn mail, Address U. S. School of Music, 
Box 157, 225 5th Ave., N. Y. City. 





Save your papers and get a binder. 





THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 
THROUGII US 
Our clubs save you money, We will gladly 
make a special club on any papers you may 
wish. 





One letter, one money order—and it’s all 
attended to. : 


May we serve you? 
THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 
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Try 
This 
Piano 


A Year 


Y Play iteveryday. Hearits 
wonderful tone; feel its periect 
action; see itssuperb workmanship. 


Prove Zornish Quality 
Do as over 250,000 people did—get a 
“CORNISH” on a year’s approval; buy 
it at FACTORY PRICE; choose terms to 
fit your pocket-book—take three years to 
pay, if necessary. 


You Take No Chance 

We prepay freight, if you wish, and 
guarantee safe delivery. We assume all 
risk of the year’s trial and we return every 
cent if the instrument is sent back—less 
than one out ofevery thousand comes back 
—when a Cornish instrument is placed in 
the home its quality keeps it there. 

Guaranteed against defect in material 
or workmanship for 25 years. 

Beautiful Book Free 

Write today for a copy of ‘'The Cornish Book”’ 
«-people call it the most beautiful 7 
ever issucd. It illustrates our full 
money-saving prices, and cont Pp 
mation everyone should have before buying. 


Cornish Zo. wi NeW eEsey 


ze: ee 





“we CHARGE NO COMMISSION - 
“™~: Highest prices paid—prompt returns, 
t rrading. Oursuccess—44 years 
o eating: in America’s greatest fur 
movers ornan runs aia ds peels 3 Bs 
@ Bnipme 5 ‘4 O 
re ore snd price list. Supply catalog and shipping tags ad- 
solutely S rfield’s al Baits are guaranteed— 
* $1.00 per bottle. on gy as eee ae te on 
MMERFIEL! jay ST. »MO.,U. 
SIMON SUM One Reliable Fur House” Writo Todav 





advertisers 
The 


When writing to : 
your advertisement in 


say, 








thing I 








(Trademark) 


Pollyanna: The Glad Book 


(Trademark) 











By 
ELEANOR H. PORTER 
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CHAPTER XXVIII— (Continued) 


| “NT ANCY !” 


Miss Polly spoke sharply. The 
series of puzzling disconcerting visits 
ofthe last few days, culminating as 
they had in the extraordinary exper- 
ience of the afternoon, had strained 
her nerves tothe snapping point. Not 
since Miss Pollyanna’s accident had 
Nancy heard her 
sternly. 


mistress speak so 


wiat 


W hole 


“Nancy, will you tell me 
} 


this 
absurd ‘game’ is that the town 
seems to be babbling And 
what, please, has my niece to do with 
it? Why does everybody, from Milly 
Snow to Mrs. Tom Payson, send 
word to her that they’re ‘playing it’? 


about? 


“As near as | can judge, half the 
town are putting on blue ribbons, or 
stopping family quarrels, or learning 
to like something they never liked 
before, and all because of Pollyanna. 
I tried to ask the child herself about 
it, but I can’t seem to make much 
headway, and of course I don’t like 
to worry her—now. But from some- 
heard her say to you last 
night, I should judge you were one of 


them, too. Now will you tell me what 
“I saw | 
Progressive | 


it all means?” 





When Nature Turns Outlaw 


“‘Blow, winds, and crack your cheeks! rage ! ; blow l— 
You cataracts and hurricanoes, spout 


Thus King Lear, in Shake- 
speare’s tragedy, defies the 
elements. But man, even today, 
cannot challenge nature with 
impunity. 


The unsinkable ship goes down 
like a rock from the impact of an 
iceberg. The fireproof building is 
burned. The monument, built for 
unborn generations, is riven by 
lightning or shaken down by an 
earthquake. 


There are storms which make 
train service impossible, which de- 
lay the mails and which close the 
public highways to the usual traf- 
fic. Even in the cities there are 
times when the street cars do not 
run, and neither automobiles nor 
horse-diawn vehicles can be 
driven through floods or high- 
piled snowdrifts. 


Such conditions increase the 
dependence on telephone wires, 
which themselves are not exempt 
from the same natural hazards. 
Fortunately, however, the Bell 
System has faced these dangers 
and well-nigh overcome them. 
Masses of wires are buried un- 
derground and lonely pole lines, 
even the most stoutly built, are 
practically paralleled by other 
lines to which their business can 
be transferred. 


Each year the lines are stronger 
and the guardians of the wires 
are prepared to make repairs more 
quickly. So each year increasing 
millions of subscribers find their 
telephones more dependable and, 
within the limits of human power, 
they count upon their use in storm 
as well as in fair weather. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


One Policy 


One System 


Universal Service 


| cute it works, ma’am, too,” 











To Miss Polly’s surprise and dis- 
may, Nancy burst into tears. 

“it means that every since last June 
that blessed child has jest been mak- 
in’ the whole town. glad, an’ now 
they’re turnin’ ’round an’ tryin’ ter 
make her a little glad, too.” 

“Glad of what?” 

“Just glad! 

Miss. Polly 
foot. 

“There you go 
What game?” 

Nancy lifted her chin. She faced 
her mistress and looked her squarely 
in the eye. 

“T’'ll tell ye, ma’am. It’s a game 
Miss Pollyanna’s father learned her 
ter play. She got a pair of crutches 
once in a missionary barrel when she 
was wantin’ a doll; an’ she cried, of 
course, like any child would. It seems 
‘twas then her father told her that 
there wasn’t ever anythin’ but what 
there was somethin’ about it that you 
could be glad about; an’ that she 
could be glad about them crutches.” 

“Glad for—crutches!” Miss Polly 
choked back a sob—she was thinking 
of the helpless little legs on the bed 
up-stairs. 

“Yes’m. That’s what I said, an’ Miss 
Pollyanna said that’s what she said, 
too. But he told her she could be 
glad—’cause she didn’t need ’em.” 

“Oh-h!” cried Miss Polly. 

“And after that she said he made a 


That’s the game.” 
actually stamped her 


like all the rest. 


regular game of it—findin’ somethin’ 


in everythin’ ter be glad about. An’ 


| she said you could do it, too, and that 


ye didn’t seem ter mind not havin’ 
the doll so much, ’cause ye was so 
glad ye didn’t need the crutches. An’ 
they called it the ‘jest bein’ glad’ 
game. That’s the game ma’am. She’s 
played it ever since.” 


“But, how—how—” Miss Polly came 


| to a helpless pause. 


“An’ you'd be surprised ter find how 
maintain- 
ed Nancy, with almost the eagerness 
of Pollyanna herself. “I wish I could 
tell ye whata lot she’s done for 
mother an’ the folks out home. She’s 
been ter see ’em, ye know, twice, with 
me. She’s made me glad, too, on such 
a lot o’ things—little things, an’ big 
things; an’ it’s made ’em so much 
easier. For instance, I don’t mind 
‘Nancy’ for a name half as much since 
she told me [| could be glad ’twa’n’t 
‘Hepzibah.’ An’ there’s Monday morn- 
in’s, too, that I used ter hate so. She’s 
actually made me glad for Monday 
mornin’s.” 

“Glad—-for Monday mornings!’ 

Nancy laughed. 

“I know it does sound nutty, ma’am. 
But let me tell ye. That blessed lamb 
found out I hated Monday mornin’s 
somethin’ awful; an’ what does 
she up an’ tell me one day but this: 
‘Well, anyhow, Nancy, I should think 
you could be gladder on Monday 
mornin’ than on any other day in the 
week, because ’twould bea _ whole 
week before you'd have another one!’ 
An’ [I’m blest if I hain’t thought of it 
evry Monday mornin’ since—an’ it 
has helped, ma’am. It made me laugh 
anyhow, ev’ry time I thought of it; 
an’ laughin’ helps, ye know—it does, 
it does!” 

“But why hasn’t—she told me—the 
game?” faltered Miss Polly. “Why 
has she made such a mystery of it, 
when I asked her?” 

Nancy hesitated. 

“Beggin’ yer pardon, ma’am, you 
told her not ter speak of—her father; 
so she couldn’t tell ye. ’Twas her 
father’s game, ye see.” 

Miss Polly bit her lip. 

“She wanted ter tell ye, first off,” 
continued Nancy, a little unsteadilv. 
“She wanted somebody ter ploy it 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


with ye know. That’s why I began it, 
—so she could have some one.” 

“And—and—these others?” 
Polly’s voice shook now. 

“Oh, ev’rybody, ’most, knows it 
now, I guess. Anyhow, I should think 
they did from the way I’m hearin’ of 
it ev’ vhere I go. Of course she told 
a lot of them and they teld the rest 
Them things go, ye know, when they 
gets started. An’ she was always so 
smilin’ an’ pleasant ter ev’ry one, an’ 
so-—so jest glad herself all the time, 
that they couldn’t help knowin’ it, 
anyhow. Now, since she’s hurt, ev- 
’rybody feels so bad—specially when 
they heard how bad she feels ’cause 
she can’t find anythin’ ter be glad 
about. An’ so they’ve been comin’ 
ev'ry day ter tell-her how glad she’s 
made them, hopin’ that'll help some. 
Ye see, she’s always wanted ev’ry- 
body ter play the game with her.” 

“Well, T know 


Miss 


somebedy who'll 
play it—now,” choked Miss Polly. as 
she turned and sped through 
kitchen doorway. 
Behind her, Nancy 
amazedly. 
“Well, 
thin’ 


the 


stood staring 
Vi 


believe anythin’—any- 
now,” 


she muttered to herself. 
“Ye can’t stump me with anythin’ I 
wouldn’t believe now—o’ Miss Polly!” 

A little later, in Pollyanna’s room, 
the nurse left Miss Polly and Polly- 
anna alone together. 

“And you’ve had still another caller 
to-day, my dear,” announced Miss 
Polly, in a voice she vainly tried to 
steady. “Do you remember Mrs. Pay- 
son?” 

“Mrs. Payson? Why, I reckon I 
do! She lives on the way te Mr. Pen- 
dleton’s, and she’s got the prettiest 
little girl baby three years old, and a 
boy most five. She’s awfully nice, and 
so’s her husband—only they don’t 
seem to know how nice each other is. 
Sometimes they fight—I mean, they 
don’t quite agree. They’re poor, too, 
they say, and of course they don’t 
ever have barrels, ’cause he isn’t a 
missionary minister, you know, like 
—well, he isn’t.” 

A faint color stole into Pellyanna’s 
cheeks which was duplicated suddenly 
in those of her aunt. 

“But she wears real pretty clothes 
sometimes, in spite of their being so 
poor,” resumed 


Pollyanna, in some 
haste. 


“And she’s got perfectly beau- 
tiful rings with diamonds and rubies 
and emeralds in them; but she says 
she’s got one ring too many, and 
that she’s going to throw it away and 
get a divorce instead. What is a di- 
vorce, Aunt Polly? I’m afraid it isn’t 
very nice, because she didn’t 
happy when she talked about it. And 
she said if she did get it, they 
wouldn’t live there any more, and that 
Mr. Payson would go ’way off, and 
maybe the children, too. But I shouitd 
think they’d rather keep the ring, 
even if they did have so many more. 
Shouldn’t you? Aunt Polly, what is a 
divorce?” 

“But they aren’t going ’way off, 
dear,” evaded Aunt Polly, hurriedly. 
“They’re going to stay right there 
together.” 

“Oh, ’'m so glad! Then they’ll be 
there when | go up to see— O dear!” 
broke off the little girl, miserably. 
“Aunt Polly, why can’t I remember 
that my legs don’t go any more, and 
that I won’t ever, ever go up to see 
Mr. Pendleton again?” 

“There, there, don’t,’ choked her 
aunt. “Perhaps you'll drive up some- 
time. But listen! I haven’t told you 
yet, all that Mrs. Payson said. She 
wanted me to tell you that they—they 
were going to stay together and to 
play the game, just as you wanted 
them to.” 

Pollyanna smiled through tear-wet 
eyes. 

“Did they? Did they, really? 
I am glad of that!” 

“Ve 


look 


Oh, 


s, she said she hoped you'd be. 
That’s why she told you, to make you 
—glad, Pollyanna.” 

Pollyanna looked 
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RED GROSS 
FARM 


POWDER 


The Original and Largest Selling 
Farm Explosive 


Why use expensive high speed dynami 
when this slower, safer farm powder will 
save you from $3 to per hundred 
pounds and for most farm uses do better 
work ? 


$5 


BIG BOOK FREE 
As pioneers and leaders in developing 
farming with explosives our booklet gives 
the latest, most reliable and best illus- 
trated instructions. Write for HAND 
BOOK OF EXPLOSIVES No. 177 


DEALERS WANTED 
We want live dealers in towns still open. 
Get the orders resulting from our con- 
tinuous heavy advertising. need 
not carry or handie stock. State = 
name or bank reference when writ 


NL 








E. |, du Pont de Nemours & Company 
Established 1802 


World’s largest makers of farm explosives 


Wilmington, Delaware 




























Solve the 
problem. Try a 
Martin 10 days at our risk. 


Be yy 7 fiz Ditcher 


a Terracer 


Cuts ditches, makes terraces and levees, 
_ Levels land, grades roads, Ail Steel— 
lasts alifetime. Reversible and ad- 
4 justable, Ask about 
triz il offer. Write for 
free books 
Dwaniere 
Ditcher and Grader 
Company, Inc. 
Box 315, Owensboro, Ky. 











FRUIT THE Leyes oeomigee! 


planting a 
mid-season, ani 
some winter app 
fruit the year ‘round, 
serving and drying the 
ing the 

Fruit 
should be 


‘hes pea 


a 
aa v6 


“hes, 


then 





by 





sam 








more 


Catalog on 
J. Van Lindley Nursery Co. 
Box 106, Pomona, N. C. 


request, 














— it Willi Attract All 
AnimaistoYourTraps 
Send 25c in stamps fora 
large trial bottle. Guar- 
anteed to increase your 
catch or money refunded, 
We will also send you 
a large Skunk hunting:picture in 6 colors, 
“The Unweicome Surprise” and our latest 
You get full value for Furs when you ship us, 





FREE 


price lists. 
No charges for Seliing as We are Direct Buyers. 


ie ee 4 STATES FUR COMPANY, 
Dent. Y 


. 209N. First St., 


FURNITURE 


a The honestly 
Bargains poopy 


that gives a lifetimeof good ser- | 
vice. New catalog of “The 
South’s Mail Order House” 

quotes bottom prices. Metal Beds, $2.89 up; Bed- 
room Swits, $1995 up;.extension Dining Tables, 
$6.75 up; pedestal Dining Tables, $9.90 up; Kitchen 
a — 35 A Bn gy $2.95 up; Wood Heaters, 


35.25 Catal FREE. 
THE SPOTLESS CO” '375 Shockoe Lane Rich 


ENGINE 22! $32.75 


ONLY 


One of 3 best American engines. Sold direct below any com- 
petition by South’s largest, oldest established machinery and 
supply house. Valves-in-Head guarantee 
more power, less fue]. Easy torun, 2 to 

12.H-P, gasoline or kerosene. Quick 
shipment, easy payments. Big free 
circular. Smith-Courtney Co. = 
$21East Cary St. Richmond, Va. & 


St, Louis, Mo, 


















Very Low Prices | 
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| brood diseases in 
done in all the books on beekeeping 
| and 





BEE DISEASES AND ENEMIES 


This Month’s Article in Our Series on 


Beekeeping for Southern Farmers 
ONEYBEES have several diseases 


hich are often a serious handi- 

| cap to the industry, but fortunately 
these do not ap- 

pear to be com- 


mon in the South. 
The most serious 


which 
brood, These dis- 
eases often do 
considerable dam- 
age before they 


affect 


diseases are those 
the | 


gi ane d is covered, | 
3 and it 1s tortunate 
that in so many states laws have been 
passed providing for the inspection 


of bees by well iniormed beekeepers. 
Such inspection is being 
only two of the Soudan states. 

It is not necessary 
detail, for this 
in Government bulletins. Even 
with a good description, the beekeep- 
er is often puzzled when he finds dead 
or Ciscolored brood, and the best ad- 
vice under such circumstances is to 
send a sample of the ck op brood 
to the Bureau of Entomology, Wash- 
ington, D. C., for een 4 No 
charge is made for this examination. 


Enropean foulbrood has seldom 
| been found in the Southern states, 
but re are several localities where 


of treatment which 





Americ 


Sact 


an foulbrood is known to exist. 
yrood pickled-brood is a dis- 
ease which rarely does much damage 
in apiary, but which seems be 
most widely distributed. For Ameri- 
can foulbrood the recommended 
treatment is to remove all combs and 
cause the adult bees to make fresh 
start. This treatment is descri in 
detail in Department of Agriculture 
publications which are sent on re- 
quest and need not be repeated here. 
The essential thing for the beekeeper 
to know is that bees have diseases of 
the brood and that there are methods 
can e 


or 





pe 
tine to 


a 


bed 





Tc asily OobD- 


tain. 

The enemy of bees best known to 
Southern beek keeper s is the wax moth. 
The larve of this moth 
tunnel through the combs 


eoaee la 
are GMrireiy 


ae sometimes 
until they 
destroyed. These larvae 
can do no damage in a strong healthy 
colony of bees properly cared for and 
kept a hive which can be manipu- 
| lated. If excessive swarming is per- 
| mitted, the weakened parent colony 
or the small afterswarms are some- 
unable to keep the moths out. 


in 


| times 


| Furthermore, black bees, which are 
the commonest type found in the 
South, are less likely to destroy these 
moths. For these reasons the bee- 
‘eper who loses colonies from the 

| depredations of the wax moth may 


| console 


himself with the thoueht that 


| this loss is primarily due to neglect 


LURIT 


on his part. The wax moth is a sign 
of poor beekeeping. If bees are in 
movable-frame hives, if they are of 
some good race, if they are not per- 
mitted to swarm excessively and if 
| they are fed as needed and properly 
cared for, the wax moth loses its pow- 


| er to do damage. 


; e rs 


| to $400. 


} 
| 


| your 


| necessary appr¢ 





E, F. PHILLIPS. 
OTTON grading oftices have been 
established in six North Carolina 


Tarboro, Lumberton, 
Bern and Charlotte— 
offices are now ready to 
t grading service to farm- 
counties have made the 
»priation of from $300 
Ginners will mail samples of 
cotton, as soon as it is ginned, to 


cities—Raleigh, 
Wilson, New 

and these 
give promp 


whose 


| the nearest grading office. Here it will 


On Larger Sizes | 


erading 


| Rale 


be graded and within a day or two af- 
ter the samples are sent grade certifi- 
cates will mailed to the farmer 
owning the bales sampled. Mr. O. J. 
McConnell of the Office of Markets, 
United States Department of Agricul- 
ture, has entire charge of this cotton 
work and ts located at the 
office. 


be 


igh 
ign 


x conducted in 


to describe the | 


is | 





(17) 1185 











highest bidder. 


residences and outbuildings. 





AUCTION SALE 


Of Valuable Plantation 


By an order of Court, the famous Wadley Plantation in the town 


of Bolingbroke, 15 miles' from Macon, will be sold at auction to the 


The tract consists of 1,300 acres of some of the best land in Gorgia, 
and is subdivided into residence and business lots and farms ranging 
in size from 10 to 125 acres each. On several of the lots are good 
Plats furnished on application. 

This plantation is well watered with pure freestone water, and 
timber sufficient for domestic use. 

The land is strong and productive and is moderately level. 
sale will be held at Bolingbroke, Ga. 


Thursday, Oct. 12 


Terms of sale, one-fourth cash, one-fourth December 15, balance 
February 1, 1917. Abstract of title at office of Clerk of Suprior Court 
at Forsyth, B. F. Harrison’s store, Bolingbroke. 
Bolingbroke every day to show this property. 

There will be a big barbecue dinner on sale day. Brass Band Music 
all day. For information, write— 


GEORGIA TRADING CO., FORSYTH, GA. 


The 


Mr. L. O. Hollis is 
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Orchard and Garden Work This 
Week and Next 

P' sets now 

onions during winter 


ANT onion 
spring. 


Take care your 
and ip later years they 
of you. 

It is not too late to plant kale and 





for 
and 


green 
early 


Ot 


will take care 





| 


fruit trees now 


spinach. Both these vegetables furn- 
ish greens for use during winter. 

Have you fall apples? Every farm- 
orchard should contain varieties of | 
apples that ripen at this season as | 
well as during summer and winter. 

Even plain old turnips are excellent 
when other vegetables are scarce. 

What are the advantages of setting 
strawberry plants at this season | 





rather than in the spring? They will 
live better, make a stronger growth, 
and produce a small crop of berries 
next year. 

Go over field 


the asparagus 


and | 


mark the stalks from which you wish | 


to save seed. 
free from 


Choose large 
rust and that have 


stalks | 
few | 


seed. Wait until the berries are red | 


before gathering. 


Are we less wise than the squirrel | 


who carefully 
of nuts to last through winter? If 
not, we will untilize these last days of 
summer by canning and otherwise 
preserving fruits and vegetables for 
winter use. 


Have you observed that 

- @ . - 
farmers select as a location for the 
fruit orchard one of the poorest 


spots on the farm? It is little won- 
der that they complain of not being 
able to produce good fruit. If the or- 
chard is considered on a par with the 
most paying field crop and treated 
accordingly, satisfactory results will 

be obtained. 
Many of us fail to observe the 
beautiful native trees and shrubbery 
growing about us and purchase for 
planting on the lawn costly exotic or 
foreign forms. Take a trip into the 
woods for the sole purpose of noting 
low many different kinds of plants 
you will find that would look well 
about the home grounds. 

surprised at the number of them. 
F. J. CRIDER, 
Associate Horticulturist 

Clemson College, S. C. 





the difference betwe 


“Do you know 
ital and labor?” 


an CAp- 


“No, what is it?” 
“Well, if I loaned you twenty-five cents, 
that would be capital. If I tried to get it 


back, that would be labor,” 


‘You will be | 


stores away a supply | 


many | 





| 
| 





WO A. M.— inky 

dark —that’s when 

Big Ben starts the 
Milkman’ s day. 


Out of bed like a boy 
on the Fourth —nudges 
Big Ben to a hush— 
takes up the tune as he 
whistles to work. 


Try Big Ben yourself a 
little earlier. See how he'll 
bring you the cream of the 
day with minutes a-plenty 
for every task. And you'll 
take up his tune and smile 
through the day. 


He’s seven inches tall, 
spunky, neighborly—down- 
right good. 

At your jeweler’s, $2.50 in 
the United States, $3.00 in 
Canada. Sent prepaid on 
receipt of price if yourjeweler 
doesn’t stock him. 


Western Clock Co. 


La Salle, Ii, U.S. A. Makers of Westclox 


Other Westclox: Baby Ben, Pocket Ben, Bingo, 
America, Sleep-Meter, L tandIr 











We guarantee the reliability of our adver- 
tisements, but you must mention The Pro- 
gressive farmer when you write. 





Ground 


Limestone 


“MASCOT” 
sour land sweet. 


MAKES Red Clay soil open 


and porous and easy to work. 
You can’t grow good crops on 
sour land. ‘“Mascot” Ground 


Limestone is the correct equalizer. 


$1.00 Per Ton F. O. B. Plant 


Standard Price 
Standard Service 
Standard Quality 


Let Us Tell You More About It 


It more than pays its cost 
the first year and then 
pays profits continually 
for several years. 


American Ballast Company 
P. 0. BOX 404, KNOXVILLE, TENN. 


| ing on 
| knowledge 


| can be of help to its 





Cole Drills Prevent Winter Killing 


When you sow your grain with the Cole 
Drill, there are three grain rows planted be- 


tween each cotton or corn row. The grain is 
at the bottom of a furrow that protects it from winter kill- 
ing—no danger of ‘‘spewing up.”” Each plant is in a tiny, 
basin where ample moisture is sure. 


e 
Sow Grain Between Corn and Cotton Rows 
‘There is no need to wait 
*til corn and cotton oy > = 
are gathered. Noneed 
to plow and harrow the land. Cotton and corn 
fields make ideal seed beds for grain, for the soil is cultivated 
and compact. You can gather the corn and cotton and chop the stalks 
without injury tothe grain. One mancaneasily sow 6 to 8 acres aday and 
apply fertilizer at the same time. You are surer of astand thanif you broad- 
cast of sow with a Western Drill. You get two crops from land that now yields 
only one. The same machine sows cow peas perfectly, and applies fertilizer to 
growing Crops. Write today for catalog giving full information and 
telling about 15 good results from using Cole Drills. 





| grower.” 


| whether it is best for the 
| which he is using it. 


| are educating 








THE COLE MFG. Co. ” 
Cts. 


RUBBER ? ROOFING’ 


Rg Roll 

Well Known Spotless Rubber Roofing—1-ply 7c. 2- 
= $1.20, 3-ply $1.50 per roll. A limited stock of mill-ends (2 to 
6 pieces to roll) 1-ply 74e, 2-ply $1 $1.07, 3-ply $1.32 per roll. A strictly 

first-quality weather- proof, water-tight roofing, sold direct by ‘‘ 
South’s Mail Order House’’ at considerably less than the usual prices. 
Rolls of 108 sq. ft. with nails and cement; easy to lay; fully gua- 
ranteed. Write for free catalog of 5000 money-saving bargains. 


The Spotless Co., 375 Shockoe Lane, Richmond, Va. 














Prof. W. K. TATE 


of George Peabody College for Teachers, 
Nashville, Tenn., has this to say of 


‘‘How Farmers CoGperate 
and Double Profits,’’ 7 


By CLARENCE POE: 


“In my opinion this is the most helpful 
book on this subject which has ever been 
written for American farmers. 

“It is concrete and accurate and bears 
on every page the mark of first-hand in- 
vestigation. 

“It is so clear that a wayfaring man, 
even a college professor, May not mis- 
take its meaning. 

‘Moreover, it does not merely leave the 
reader with a feeling that he has learned 
something new but also with the very 
definite conception of ways and means 
there goes the ardent ambition to under- 
take some codéperative movement for the 
good of the community in which he 
lives.”’ 


Get a Copy Today!. 
binding, price 


MR. A. L., FRENCH 
Progressive Farmer readers 
along with other voters in North 
Carolina will on November 7th 
have the opportunity of voting for 
A. L. French, of Rockingham 
County, for Commissioner of Agri- 
culture, as he is the unanimous 
choice of the Republican party as 
its candidate for that office. You 
know who Mr. French is, what he 
has done and is doing, and what 
he stands for in a general way— 
for he has been talking with and 
writing to North Carolina farmers 
for fourteen years. Watch this 
space next week, for he is to tell 
some big things he wants 
to do for North Carolina agricul- 
ture, if you elect him to the office 
of Commissioner 
(Political 


256 pages, cloth 


With The Progressive Farmer one 
year 
Or sent as a reward for @ club of 
subscriptions—your own not inc} 
Address all orders to 
THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


SPECIAL OFFER—If you have already 
renewed your subscription this year, you 
can get a copy for $1 just as if you were a 
sending your renewal now. ot 


uded. 














When writing to advertisers, say: “1 am 
writing you as an advertiser in The Progres 
sive Farmer, which guarantees t! eliability 
of all advertising it carries." } 





advertisement) 


| that 
seeds, 


| many miss it—buy by name and 
| by the per cent of useful material con- 
| tained. 
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Our Farmers’ Union Page 





Devoted to Education, Organization, CoOperation and Marketing 








J. Z. GREEN, E. W. DABBS, C. C. WRIGHT, Contributing Editors 














“WHAT OUR LOCAL IS DOING” 


Smithfield Teaches Farmers True 
Feed and Fertilizer Values, and 
Saves Money in Buying and Bor- 
rowing 


UR Farmers’ Union has helped its 
members in many ways. In sav- 
purchases, in disseminating 
and experience gained by 
in bringing a closer relation- 
and in the exchange of 


others, 


ship, ideas. 


| It always does one good to meet with 


soil 
This 
main- 


the good, honest tillers of the 
and talk over farm problems. 
alone is worth all the 
taining a Farmers’ Union. 

What I shall try to do in this arti- 
cle is to show how a Farmers’ Union 
members anda 
as a whole. 

Our local, the Smithfield Farmers’ 
Union. has not advanced to the sell- 
ing point yet. Our business at present 
is confined to buying codperatively, 
and that is the forerunner to selling 
cooperatively. Our purchases of fer- 
tilizers this season amounted to near- 
ly $11,000, at a 
or more to the members. 

Those been using fertil- 
izer not suited to their crop needs are 
advised what is best to use for 
crops. This saves some members 
quite a neat little sum. For instance, 
a farmer wants a fertilizer for some 
crop. He is not well posted in agri- 
culture—has not been reading up-to- 
date #arm papers and bulletins. All 
he knows about fertilizers is 
so and so’s “a fine corn or peanut 
does not know the 


cost ot 


community 


saving of 10 per cent 


who have’ 


He 
amount of plant food in a ton, or 
crop under 
These members 
—all Farmers’ Unions have them— 
are advised by us as to what fertil- 
izer we think best suited to their 
crops. Of course, we find out first 
how the land has been handled pre- 
viously, and we have to keep posted, 
too, on experiments carried on at the 
State Experiment Station, by read- 


| ing The Progressive Farmer and oth- 


er up-to-date papers. These things 
the farmers. Their 

possibly are not 
members of our Union—are interested 
and soon try the “new fertilizer” with 
good results. 

A Farmers’ Union can be of great 
help in this way to some members, 
and to those outside too. We get 
them interested in good farm papers 
—not the cheap, trashy stuff—but 


neighbors—who 


| something fit for any home, and that 
| all the family likes to read. 


Our Union does not stop at buying 
fertilizers; we buy many other things 
are used by farmers—such as 

feeds, bags, plaster, spray ma- 
terials, etc. Our members get the 
benefit of buying cheaply by getting 
a large quantity; also in having the 
analyses of our fertilizers given so 


| we know what we are paying for and 


what we may expect. This is where 


not 


Farmers ought not to be per- 
suaded to take something “just as 
good” when the other is not in stock. 
An instance of this comes to my mind 
now. Not long ago a farmer wanted 
some ship stuff from a dealer—he had 
been selling one analyzing 16.47 per 
ent protein, 58 per cent carbohy- 
drates—and he was out of this at the 
time and offered the farmer another 
containing 14 per cent protein, 52 
per cent carbohydrates for $1 per ton 
less and the farmer took it, thinking 
he was getting a bargain. Here is 
where buying codperatively comes in. 
We figure on the food value, not on 
the ton basis. Members not well 
learned in feeding are protected by 
our Union against such 
the above. 

We get speake rs on 


instances as 


agricultural 


their. 


problems to give us talks on interest- 
ing subjects—and the public is in- 
vited. All may come that will and 
hear how to handle difficult farm 
problems. This is for the benefit of 
all, 

Our Union helps its members in se- 
curing credit at banks, so they can 
pay cash for purchases. By borrow- 
ing as a unit the banks are willing to 
loan at 6 per cent where the individ- 
ual has to pay 8 per cent. This saves 
in two ways—saves 2 per cent on 
borrowing to pay cash, and saves on 
time prices 12 to 25 per cent. 

At our last meeting we elected a 
representative to go to Maine where 
we buy our early seed potatoes, and 
the crop. We want to know 
the purity of the seed we are buying; 
aiso the best growers to deal with. 
This would be too great an expense 
for the individual—but as a Union, it 
is very little to any one member. 

Our Union is growing fast. Mem- 
bers take an active interest in the 
meetings. It is because we have right 
intuitions, determination and a codép- 
erative spirit. GD HAVER) 

Secretary-Treasurer. 

Smithfield, Va. 


inspect 


Editorial Comment—This letter is 
awarded third prize in our contest 
for the best letters on “How Our Lo- 
cal has helped Its Members and the 
Community.” What strikes us about 
this Local is, first, that its members’ 
are not only coéperating in buying 
fertilizers and feeds but codperating 
in getting knowledge about fertil- 
izers and feeds—knowledge that may 
save them as much money as the co- 
Operative purchase itself. The sec- 
ond fine idea in the letter is that of 
cooperation in borrowing from the 
bank—the members joining together 
and getting cash at 6 per cent inter- 
est and saving possibly 60 per cent 
interest in the form of time prices. 





COOPERATIVE ROAD MAKING 
DAYS 


Instead of Sinian 7 Teams Standing 
Idle in Winter, Let Neighbors Join 
Together in Working Roads 


HILE IN some counties but little 

progress is being made in build- 
ing better public roads, other coun- 
ties and communities are going right 
along making good roads. Some are 
doing this work by appointing “co- 
Operative work days” when neighbors 
assemble with wagons and teams 
and haul surface for the road- 
bed. In other communities landhold- 
ers near the public highway raise a 
voluntary cash subscription and this 
is duplicated with a like appropri- 
ation from the public road tax funds. 
In either case it represents the codp- 
erative spirit of the citizens who live 
near the highway, and under these 
plans the community that really 
wants good roads will have them. 

* co * 

Every county or township should 
have a special tax levy for public 
roads and the money should be ap- 
propriated to the sections’ of roads 
where the citizens will raise by pri- 
vate subscription a certain amount 
(to be paid in cash or labor) for road 
construction, the county or township 
to appropriate an equal amount from 
the public road funds. This doubles 
the means for road building and the 
benefits come to those who are will- 
ing to help themselves. Wherever 
this “half-and-hali” method is adopt- 
ed it grows and expands rapidly. It 
seems to be the most practical way 
to develop the good roads spirit in 
a way that produces activity on the 
part of those who are to become the 
greatest beneficiaries of the roads. 
In Randolph County the good roads 
spirit is especially notable through 
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fr FAMOUS 


“ROCK HILL” SURRIES 


AT HALF PRICE. 
Handseme—modern—substantial. 
eryone absolutely guaranteed. 
Price But—’ 


Ev- 


“A Little Higher in 





No, 57 Extension Top 
ON Se oe ene eee $129.00 
Closing eut priee.. ........ 64,50 


We have decided to go into the au- 
tomobile manufacturing business on a 
large scale and it is necessary that 
we have more room in our factory 
which means that we will have to 
discontinue our Surrey Dept. Hence 
low prices. Write to-day for illustra- 
ted folder so that you will be able to 


get one of these high-ciass surries be- 
low actual eost, before they are all 
gone, Address Dept. S. 


ROCK HILL BUGGY CO., 











lL ROCK HILL, S. C. 















With Rusning w ater Prac 


Concrete watertight 
Self-cleaning. No 


germs. Inexpensive. 





Without Running 
Water 


SANITARY ENGINEERING CO. 


Commercial Bidg. 





“HUSTLER? 


Machinery is Guaranteed 
Is accurate, durable, light run- 
ning, fast cutting. 

Circular 29-G gives particulars. 


HUSTLER PLANER AND MATCHER 


Makes floor- 
ing, ceiling, 
moulding, etc, 
Guaranteed to 
do first- clase 
work. 


Salem Iron Wks. 


Address nearest 


a ~ point. 
Winston-Salem, N.C. 
or Columbia, S.C. 





Factory made reinforced | 
**Sep- 
tic Tanks.’? No chemicals. 
odors. 
Eliminate flies and disease 


Catalogue, prices, etc., on request. 
We are ‘Health Engineers.” 


Charlotte, N.C. 














THIS LAND IS WORTH 
$465.00 PER ACRE 


The crops it now produces, 5 tons of 
alfalfa, 145 bus. of corn, and 52 bus. of 
wheat, will pay interest on this valuation 
after paying all costs of production. 
Ten years ago it was worth $100 per 
acre on the same basis of crop produc- 
ing value. 


$1.00 Per Acre Per Year 


has been the cost of the increase in fer- 
tility and value. e fertilizer used was 
Rock Phosphate. This method is fully 
explained in our boo! 
your copy. 
FEDERAL CHEMICAL CO. 
Ground Rock Depariment. 
Otey Building Columbia, Tenn. 








Write for li 














EGGS - POULTRY 


We are the largest handlers of Eggs and 
Poultry in the South. What have you to 
ship? The highest market price guaranteed 
with quick returns. Give us atrial. Refer- 
ence Ist National Bank, Richmond, Va. 


WOOBSON-CRAIG CO., 
Commission Merchants, RICHMOND, VA 








| the material aid, 








; and urge that they 


—_ ———— 





in cash and labor, 

rendered in the processes of road 

building by the land-owners who be- 
come the beneficiaries. 
* * *k 

Good roads make farm life more 

attractive. In effect they place farm- 

ers nearer the trade centers and are 


worth much more, as an economic, 
convenience, than they cost. Country 
roads are farmers’ “arteries of com- 


merce” and no other factor adds more 

value to the farm, and with the in- 

creased use of the automobile as a 

means of conveyance good roads will 

cause a still greater enhancement in 

the price of farms that they traverse. 
* * * 

in considering community assets 
your Local sg will make a mis- 
take if it leaves “better roads” out of 
its program. Tt you can’t do any- 
thing else during the coming winter 
season, you can have “codperative. 
road working days,” go over the 
roads and provide drainage for the 
water in low places where it stands 
in the ditches by the roadside. This 
will be in harmony with the declara- 
tion that the three things most need- 
ed are “(a) drainage, (b) drainage, 
(c) drainage.” Then the road drag 
and scrape can be handled also where 
the spirit of codperation is active. 

It is a reflection upon the intelli- 
gence of the citizens of a rural com- 
munity who let their teams stand 
idle and pay the “mud tax” rather 
than assemble them with drags and 


scrape on the roads occasionally. 
When we catch the right kind of 
community spirit and realize more 


fully the value of our public roads as 
community assets, we will become 
more active in this sort of coéper- 
ative work. je Be Gi 





Robeson County Wants the Cotton 
Grading Service | 


HE Robeson County Farmers’ Un- 

ion in session September 20 unan- 
imously endorsed the cotton grading 
plan advocated by the Marketing di- 
vision of the State Department of 
Agriculture. A committee of more 
than a dozen influential farmers was 
appointed to meet the board of county 
commissioners at their next meeting 
appropriate the re- 
quired $400 so that Robeson—the ban- 
ner agricultural county in the state— 
may receive the benefit of the grader 
this season. 


With the 


Union behind the move, it 


| is safe to say that the commissioners 


| present and made a stirring address in 
| the afternoon. 





will make the appropriation and Rob- 
eson will soon be numbered among 
the counties which have made this im- 
portant move. The Robeson County | 
Union got busy two years ago and had 
the Legislature to pass a law giving 
the county seat a licensed weigher- 
grader and allowing all other markets 


one where wanted, same to be ap- 
pointed by the board of county com- 
missioners, but the new plan _ is 
thought to be more effectual. 


Mr. W. R. Camp, head of the Mar- 
keting Division of the Department of 
Agriculture, explained the plan before 
the meeting and the delegates 
quick to endorse the move. 

The meeting on the 20th was one of 
the best attended and most enthusias- 
tic meetings held in several months. It 
was a sort of Union revival. State} 
Organizer-Lecturer, J. Z. Green was 


were 


F. GROVER BRITT, 
vane are Robeson County Union. 





PAY ERY was injurious industrially 
as well as morally because under it 
land was cropped unwisely until the 
soil was woefully depleted. The us- 
ual renting plan is nearly as unfor- 
tunate for the fertility of the land as 
was servitude. All should be glad 
that a paper of the standing of The 
Progressive Farmer is talking right 
out for better conservation. Large 
farms should pay tax at a higher rate 
than small places, thus encouraging 
small farmers. At present the poor 
seem to pay a heavier rate+Ira M. 








| Hawkins, Yadkin Valley, N. C. | 


The Cotton Market Situation 


HIS has been a quieter week in 

the cotton market, and prices 
have remained unchanged for spots 
in Savannah. Some little reaction in 
futures has brought more or less 
shading in buyers’ bids, but holders 
generally refuse to make concessions, 
and smaller business has resulted. 
The trade is in a waiting attitude 
pending the forthcoming Government 


reports on ginning and condition, 
which are due a few days after this | 
writing. It is accepted as a matter 


of course that the ginning figures will 
be very large, probably making a new 
record. But this is due to the rapid- 
ity with which the crop has prema- 
turely developed, and must in no way 
be taken as having any bearing upon 
the size of the crop. 

It is likely that the Bureau will re- 
port the condition at not far from 
56, which would be the lowest on 
record, although most recent ac- 
counts are to the effect that a little 
top crop is making in some parts of 
the belt. A short yield is promised, 


however, whereas it seems that the 


world requires fully as much cotton 
as was used last year at the least. 


Accounts from the cotton goods trade 


tell of unprecedented prosperity. So 


far from present prices for cotton | 


being a check to the consumption, 
mills are making bigger profits than 
ever before. Even with the increased 
number of factories it is difficult to 
make goods enough to supply the 
demand. Hence, while prices are 
high, they should be well sustained. 
Yet, it is generally well to sell when 
the market is strong and the cotton 
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Get This Book— Gen Money 
Let me tell you how I shipmy famous Blue Grass 
Buazies for road test at_ the’ lowest 
heard of in America. I ask nomante 


a 60 Days’ Road Test— ¥ 


ness at lowest prices. 
Talso issue a Sane ealeraen 
ook. Ask for 








| CES LOWER THAN EVER for — 
Fainble Wood Heater; burns wood knots, 
cobs, etc. — anything except coal; heats 


quickly, keeps large room comfortable in 
coldest we: + easily regulated; sheet => 
ble-seam hoatciaie very 









other ess in new catalog of ‘ 
Mail Order H: Write for FREE COPY. 


THE SPOTLESS CO., 275 Shockoe Lane, Richmond, Va. 


GETA FEATHER. 


1 40-Ib. bed, 1 6-Ib. pair 

lows, 1 pair full size 

lankets, } full size 
counterpane, retail 
value, $20. uced to 
68.92 for all. 

36-Ib. bed 35.92, 40.]b, 
bed $6. "92, pillows’ $l pair. 

Mail money order today et 
write for catalog. 











: | SANITARY BEDDING CO., Dept. 400, Charictte, N 
ready. Sometimes the unforeseen and -- SS 
the unlikely happens. | Subscription rates: One year, $1; six 
Tp T / | months, 50 cents; three months, 25 cents. 
. fr. WILLIAMS. | Long-term subscriptions, if paid wholly in 
Savannah, Ga. advance; two years, $1.50; three years, $2; 
| five years, $3. Foreign subscriptions, $ 








Threshes Wheat, Oats, Rye, Barley, etc. 


A Threshes cowpeas and soybeans from mown vine. ‘‘The 
i machine I have been looking for for 20 years,’’ says Prof. W. 
Combi- F. Massey. ‘It will meet every demand.’’-—H. A. Morgan, 


a = Director Tenn. Experiment Station. 
ONE machine that does ALL work. 


all Pea & Bean Thresher €o0., 







Learu about this 


Write today for Booklet, sent free. 
Bent. 3, Morristown, Tenn. 











profitable marketing of farm products. 
and send for a copy. 


Introduction—An Appeal 

ship. 

Chapter I—The Farmer Must Take 
Complete Control of His Business 

Chapter IIl—First of All, a Good Local 
Farmers’ Club: How to Make it a 
Success. 

Chapter Ili—Cotperative 
Good; Codperative 
May or May Not Be. 

Chapter IV—Rural Credits and Coiper- 
ation. 

Chapter ¥—Why I Believe tn the Farm- 


for Leader- 


Buying Is 
Merchandising 


ers’ Union, Grange, etc. 
Chapter VI—Some Farmers’ Clubs I 
Have Known: Examples of Neigh- 


borhood Coéperation, 
Chapter VII—How to Organize a Co- 
bperative Society: Some Funda- 
mental Principles. 

Chapter VIII— How Coédperation re- 
made a Minnesota Neighborhood: 
The Story of Svea. 

Chapter IX—Why Can't You Hove a 
Neighborhood Like Svea ?—A Prop- 
erly Organized Rural Community. 

Chapter X—How Wisconsin Berry 
Growers Met an Ugly Situation; 
Successful Produce Marketing. 

Chapter XI—More Codéperative Stories 
From the Northwest: Codperative 
Laundry Work, Livestock Ship- 
ping, Cheese-Making, etc. 

Chapter XII—Codperation to Get Bet- 
ter Cotton and Cottonseed Prices, 

Chapter XIII—A $5,000,000 Truck Mar- 
keting Association in Virginia. 

Chapter XIV-——-A North Carolina County 
Codéperation Has Waked Up: 
Creameries, Egg Collecting, Pote- 
to Marketing, Credit Societies, etc. 

Chapter XV—What Florida and Cali- 


Address all orders te 





To Learn About Co-operative Marketing, Read 


‘“‘How Farmers Cooperate 
and Double Profits’’ 


By CLARENCE POE 


It’s the most comprehensive and up-to-date 


oa vrat Ean se cOne Chapter IV—Parliamentary Rules. 
Get a Copy Today! 256 pages cloth binding, yaise Ge aa mote Ay ee FO $1.00 


With The Progressive Farmer, one year .... 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER. 


SPECIAL OFFER—If you have already renewed your subscription for this year, 
you can get a copy for 50c just as if you were sending your renewal now. 


book yet printed dealing with 
Once again read the list of chapters 


Chapter XVI—An Arkansas 
Marketing Association, 
Chapter XVII—Every Farmer Should 
Join a Mutual Insurance Company: 
What Some Companies Are Doing. 

Chapter XVIII—Making Farmers into 
Business Men: How Codperation 
Has Remade Rural Ireland 

CChapter XIX—Two Irish Rural! Credit 
Societies and How They Work, 

Chapter XX—The Large Outlook of the 
Irish Agricultural Leader: Prob- 
lems of Rural Coéperation. 

Chapter XXI—Agricultural Co8peration 
in England. 

Chapter XXII—What Cotperation Has 
Done for French Farmers. 

Chapter XXIII—Codperation Gives Dan- 
ish Farmers Three Profits Instead 
of One. 


Chapter XXIV—Cows and Cotperation 
Have Made Denmark Rich: Bust- 
ness Methods and High Quality 
Products as Factors. 

Chapter XXV—Averaging $2 More Per 
Hog Through Codperation: How 
Livestock Farmers. Benefit, 

Chapter XXVI—‘“ People’s High 
Schools’ Made Danish Codéperation 

Chapter XXVII—Eight Secrets of Suc- 
eess with Codperation: he Ex- 
periences of Denmark ag @ Lesson 
for America, 


Cotton 





APPENDIX 


Chapter I—What Sort of By-Laws Shall 
We Have—Suggested Forms. 


Chapter IIl—Regulations for a Codper- 
ative Store. 


Chapter IlI—By-Laws of a Farmers’ 
Ctub. 
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BREEDERS’ CARDS 


FARMERS’ EXCHANGE 

(4 Cents a Word, Cash With Order) 

We will insert ads for our Progressive 
Farmer readers in this department of 
our Raleigh edition (covering Virginia, 
North Carolina, South Carolina, Florida 
and Georgia), and in this style type, at 
the rate of 4 cents a word, each inser- 





tion. If advertisement is to appear once, 
send 4 cents a word; if twice 8 cents; 
four times, 16 cents a word, etc, Each 
word, number or initial (including each 
word, number or initial in name and 
address) counts as a separate word. Ad- 
vertisements not accepted without cash 


with order. If the rate seems high, re- 
member it would cost you $1,600 for 
postage alone to send a letter to each of 
the 80,000 homes to which we carry your 
ad at this low rate. Stamps accepted 
for amounts less than $1. 
Rates for combined 
known on application. 


= 


For Sale—Lath machines and 
pacity 20 to 50,000 per day. 
Hngton, 8. C. _ 

“Cabarrus Roller,’’ Wheat and Corn Mills 
for Sale, Rent or a for Farm—Rufus 
Lippard, Concord, N.C 


Home Electric Plant for Sale—Fifty lights, 
used six months. Have town lights now. 8S. 
A, White, Jr., Mebane, N. C. 

For Sale—1 36-inch Top Runner Geared, 
DeLoach Corn Mill, run 1 season, Cheap 
for cash. M. G. Christian, Oxford, Ala. 


For Sale —One four stand Flour Mill, 
Sprout Waldron make, water power, only 
flour mill in the county, running at present 
day and night. Reason for selling owner's 
health. Allison Brothers, Hayesville, N. C. 


editions made 














MACHINERY 


Bolter, Ca- 
F, W. Law, Dar- 


























| HELP OR POSITIONS WANTED 


Young man wants position with trucker. 
Some experience “G,’ 119 N. Dawson St., 
Raleigh, N. Cc. 


poly anted—P. osition by young lady, 
panion or housekeeper, in 
Address Box K, Madison, N. C, 











as com- 
refined family. 





“Wanted—P -osition 
by experienced man, 
ed. J. F. 


as farm superintendent 
best references furnish- 
Goodwin, Midland Park, S. C, 





Dairyman with small working family, for- 
eigners preferred. Wife to cook, or two sin- 
gle men. Write fully. Suwanee Model Dairy, 
Live Oak, Fla. 


Wanted—A partner 
develop an 
Must be a 
Box 7, Sumner, 





with $5,000 to buy and 
island on the Atlantic seacoast. 
stockman and farmer. M. D., 
Fla. 


Salesmen—We want honorable, 
hustlers to sell fruit trees and other nursery 
stock. Good proposition for the right man. 
Smith Bros., Dept. 26, Concord, Ga. 





energetic 





Young Agricultural College Graduate, ex- 
perienced farmer, livestock man and mana- 
ger, desires location as manager of farm. 
Best references, F, Crish Chandler, Com- 
merce, Ga. 





Salesman—For High-class Tobacco Fac 
tory. Experience unnecessary. Good pay 
and promotion for steady workers. Complete 
instruction sent you. Piedmont Tobacco Co., 
Danville, Va., Box Y 23. 








~ Middle a aged. 
jenced farmer, 
manages labor successfully, 
municate with landowne rs 
man for 1917. C.c,.¢ 





man without ‘family, 
ginner and 


exper- 
millwright who 
wishes to com- 
wanting such a 
, Bue na Visti a, Ga. 


MULEFOOTS 


For Sale—Mulefoot Pigs, $5; 50 each, 
Morrison, V Ww axhaw, N. C. 


iy ye Oe 7 
Pure-bred O. I. C. 





y aacws 


Boar pigs, 16 weeks old, 





4 
| 
| 
| 


; $110. 


Prize Barred Rocks, White Leghorns, half 
grown, 50c; grown, 65c; hens, 75c. Success 
Poultry Farm, Jeffress, Va. 


7 Light Brahmas, White Orping- 
Black Langshan chickens, $1 each, 
CS. 


Pure-bred 
tons and 


Nannie Patterson, China Grove, N. 
Black Minorca and White Wyandotte hens, 
$1; cockerels, 50 a pair. Hound pups, 8 





months old. B. M. 
North Carolina. 


Hinshaw, Randleman, 


7 For Sale—White Orpington; White Wyan- 


dotte, Houdan, Ancona, Buttercup, Lang- 

shan and Red, hens, pullets, cockerels, $1 

each, Registered Holstein eon 6 years — 
Walnut Grove Farm, Cabarrus, N, 





SEEDS AND PLANTS 











$8.50 each. Theo Clayton, Hardee Mills, 
North Carolina, 
POLAND-CHINA 

For Sale—Pedigreed big type Poland- 
China pigs, nine in litter, Hickory Grove 
Farm; Conover, NM, €. 

Registered Poland-China Hogs Big type 
bred sows and gilts, service boars, pigs, both 
sex, no kin. Satisfaction guaranteed, Write 
now. Ww. Ww. Johnson, Danville, Ky. 

GUERNSEYS 
One “Guernsey Bull Calf for Sale, $50, 
Western Slope Ranch, Salisbury, as SS 
HOLSTEINS 


a Registered _ ~ Holstein Heifers and Bulls— 
Knapp Farm, Nashville, Tenn. 





Registered Holstein 
bull calves for sale. 
by U. 8B. 
Orange, V 


Calves—Finely bred 
Herd tuberculin tested 
Government. Write J. P, Taylor, 





"JERSEYS _ 7 
Registered Jersey Bulls for 
price list, Oakwood F 





Sale—Send for 
arm, Newton, N. c. 





For Sale—15 
from October 
Farmville, Va. 


»shen 
Gilliam, 


well bred Jersey :ows, fr 
to February. J. J. 








For Sale—Pure-bred Jersey Bull, six 
months old. Apply to A. L. Karriker, Glass 
North Carolina. 

SHORTHORNS 











~ Registered ‘Shorthorn Bull Calves - for Sale 
—$75 to $100. Paul Finch, Crab Orchard, Ky. 

young registered 
She dden Farms, Ray mond, 


HORSES AND JACKS 
Shetlands—Cunningham, 





Several fine 
bulis for sale. 





Gentle Brandy, 
Virginia. 


_ STEERS 
ie carload o of” good grade “stec Ts for sale, 


One 





weighing above 850 pounds each, Se A, 
Deakins, Jone -sbor 0. Tenn, 
DOGS 





~Blood-hound Pups—$5 to $8. W. M. Whit- 
man, Herndon, Va, 


~ One Scotch Collie. 
Robe rts, 





Pup, 7 months old. 
Marion, Bi 


Pure- bred English ; “Bloodhound ~ 
N. Ce vin, Mount Holly, N. 


Sam 


“Pup pie s. 





Sale— 
Thurmond, 


Terrier Pups a 
5.50, EL ©, 


ice Fox 
females, 
e, Ga, 
Pure Walker stock of Fox 1 Hounds, 
and game, and old time dogs and pups, 
dogs and pups. J. C. 








Commer 


bird 
Rankin, Liberty, S. ¢. 

Fox Hounds for Sale—Three young dogs. 
The kind that gets there and stays there, 
Good colors and voices. D, H. Oliver, Cades, 
South Carolina. 





Fox Hounds—fast and 
broken, 21%4 years old. One 


Guaranteed Walker 
game, thoroughly 





for $30, 2 for $55, 4 for $100, J. D, Stodg- 
hill, Shelbyville, Ky. 
RABBITS 
Pure-bred Rufus ted Belgian Hares— 
Beauties. C. M. Waff, Franklin, Va. 





TWO OR MORE BREEDS 
Can use your 
Alvin Frantz, 





surplus swine 
Saylorsburg, Pa. 


and cattle. 


Devon Calves and_ 
sale. H. C. 


~ pedigreed 
Hargrove, Can- 


Registe red 
Essex pigs for 
ton, N.C 





ee os rea n She ep; ~ ‘Bs 
Collie pups. Imme diate 
Jones, Tobaccoville, N. 


x pigs and gilts; 
shipment. L. G, 





Wante »d—Married working Man on 
truck farm in eastern Virginia. Large 
fortable house. Must be temperate 
hustler and come well recommended. 
terms to the right party. H. R. 
Machinpongo, Va. 


[SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES | 


Shorthand — Tuition 
guaranteed salary. 


large 
com- 
and a 
Liberal 
Nottingham, 








paid monthly from 
Railroad fare deducted. 




















| POULTRY AND EGGS | 


ANCONAS 


~ Sweepstakes Anconas—Pullets and cocker- 
els $1 up. A. V. Roese, Be nnettsville, 8. C. 


Ancona Breeders—One pullet, two cocker- 
els, $3; from 200-egg record stock. Money 
back if not pleased. Brown's Ancona Farm, 
Bula, Va. 


























Pied t Busi Coll I ht V nn nt 
edmon usiness College, Lynchburg, Va. — 
ja ih 2 One hundred White Leghorn hens, few 
Browns, cockerels. Paul Pearson, Charlotte, 
| LIVESTOCK North Carolina. 
For Sale—Pure-bred | “Single Comb White 
BERKSHIRES Leghorn pullets, 80c each; cockerels, $1 
20 7 . c Se * N. a 
Large Berkshires—Stone Gate Farm, Pe- each, W. A. McDonald, Sanford, N. ¢ 
tersburg, Va ORPINGTONS 
For Sale—Pure-bred Berkshire Pigs, ten Buff Orpingtons—Gertrude Hardy, Jef- 
weeks old, $5 each. W. E. Hall, Mec hams fress, Va. 


River, Va 


Re: giste red ed Berks shire 
fed right. Sold unde1 
tee, FE H. L. Branch, Dersctia, Ga. 

Registered Berks shire Pig arefully bred, 
and individuals of merit, Be up. Special, 3 
boars at $15. Jas. Bryan, Sumter, S. C, 

Two months old. Berkshires: with breed- 
ing, quality and size, prolific strain, $8 each, 
re gistere 2d, Ww an Wooten, Statesville, N. C. 








Pigs—Bred right and 
money back guaran- 





es—C 








Regis stered 3erkshires—Y oung 
ef 400-pound sows, 


stock out 
pigs and boars ready for 
service. No “cheap stuff,’’ but good ani- 
mals at farmer's prices, Shipped on ap- 
proval. W. D. Dickinson, _Burkeville, Va. 


DUROC-JE RSEYS 


Registered Duroc-Jersey > Boar Pigs for 
—Knollwood Farms, Woodleaf, N. C. 


~ Boars—4_ months, 100 
Atkinson, N. 


Sale 


Registere a 
pounds, $15, 


Duroe 

Murphy, 
Boars— 
Pelham, Ga, 


‘Pigs, Gilts, 
David Barrow, 


Registered 
“Crackerjacks. 


Duroc 





tegistered Duroc Pigs—Good 
with best breeding. R. E. 
ville, N. Cc, 


individua 
Lawrence, States- 


Durocs of Quality—Bred 
boars; 8-weeks old pigs, $6. 
Buckner, Va. 


sows; service 
Pineland Farm, 








Duroc-Jersey Pigs—Pure-bred, nice , ones, 
eight weeks old, $5 each. Walter Lancy, 
Maiden, N. C. 

HAMPSHIRES 
For Sale—Registered Hampshire 


hogs, all 
Cc, 


ages. Graham Moore, Charlotte, N. 








Buff Orpingtons, Stock for Sale—Write for 





prices and show record. Bloom Kendall, 
Shelby, N. C. 
White Orpingtons—Lawrence’s “Albino” 


strain, Great winter layers. Best show re- 
cord in the state. Selected breeders. Pullets, 
cockerels for sale. L. C. Lawrence, Henriet- 
4p Ag a 





ROCKS “a 
Barred Rock Cockere Is, $1. B. C. Smith, 
Reidsville, N. C. 








suff Rocks—Prize 
pullets, $1.50 each. J. 
cord, N 


winners, cockerels and 
Ivey Cline, Rt. 1, Con- 








- and pullets of 
Address, Keowee 


Rocks—Cockerels 
breeding for sale. 
Calhoun, 8. C 


Barred 


re 
choicest 
Farm, 
hatch- 


Plymouth pen mem Pea 





ed cockerels and pullets, pure-bred, Write 
for prices. O. F. Wolf, Marion, Ss. C, 
Choice flock ; Barred | Rock cockerels, from 


prize-winning 
strain, Prices 
guaranteed, 


stock, 1915 
reasonable, 
Jno. D. Cave, 


Thompson's 
Satisfaction 
Louisa, Va. 
WYANDOTTES 

White Wyandottes for 
Hamrick, Shelby, N. C 
Wyandotte cockerels, 
Mrs. Henry Middleton, 








Champion 
Write Frank 


Sale—~ 


Pure-bred Silver 
lets, $1 each. 
saw, N. C. 

“MISCELLANEOUS BREEDS 


Light Brahmas, Anconas 
erels, $1 each. Mrs, 
Grove, N. 


pul- 
War- 








Hens and cock- 


Chester Deal, China 


crotch gg j 





ALFALFA 


Tf in need of Alfalfa seed, write us. Al- 


falfa Growers’ Association, Lamont, Okla 
CABBAGE 
Fall Cabbage Plants—Pre paid post, $1.25 


hundred, 25c. 
Farmers Plant Co., 


thousand, 
and, 


Express, $1 thous- 
Martins Point, S. C. 





Frostproof Cabbage Piants for Sale— 





Ready Nevember 1. Price $1:50 per thous- 
and, larger quantities less. Book your or- 
der now. Enterprise Truck Farm, George- 
town, S. C. 

Fall Cabbage Plants—All leading varie- 
ties. By express, 500 for 60c; 1,000 for $1, 
| Postpaid 25c per 100. Special price large 
quantities. Satisfaction guaranteed. D. F. 





| equal of any 
| cial 
} ue able 
| i 


—— | view 
“fast | 





Jamison, Summerville, s. « 











Fulwood’s ‘Cabbage | “Plants—Now ready. 
Varieties: Jersey Wakefield, Charleston 
Wakefield, Succession and Flat Dutch. 
Prices: by express, 1,000 for $1.25; 5,000 to 


9,000 at $1 per thousand; 
90c per thousand, 


10,000 to 15,000 at 
By mail, 500 for $1 post- 








paid. Plant an early fall garden and have 
headed cabbage before cold weather. Satis- 
faction guaranteed or money refunded. P. 
D. Fulwood, Tifton, Ga. 

CL Ov ER 
“Bur clover, $1 bushel. Guaranteed free 





of deleterious grasses. Write for prices on 
large lots. M. M. Strickland, M. D., Minter, 
Alabamé 








For Sale—Bur clover seed in bur, 10c per 
pound, delivered 100-pound lots; better 
prices = large lots. J, ©. Killebrew, Penelo, 
North Carolina, 


Standard 





N itre o0-G ser m - High-bred~ ‘Le gu me 


inoculating material, alive and active for 
clovers, alfalfa, vetches, beans, peas, and 
peanuts, Acre, $1; 5 acres, $4, postpaid. 


When ordering name crop. 
der, Mgr. Columbia, S. C. 
Buy Your Bur Clover Seed From 
Stock Farm—The largest bur clover 
farm in the South, Seed guaranteed the 
offered. $1.25 per bushel. Spe- 
100-bushel lots and over, Val- 
planting instructions with orders, 
iew Stock Farm, Marion, Ala, 


HEDGES 
Amoor River or 


Edmund A, Fel- 





Road- 


prices on 








California Privet Hedge. 
(Evergreen). Fine rooted plants, $2 hundred. 
Large lots cheaper. Leslie Bolick, Conover, 
North Carolina, 


| field, Flat 








‘ 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


For Salte—Leap’s Prolific Seed 
Thoroughly tested. Multiplier 
sets. Oak Mauor Farm, F, W. 
Mebi une, N. Cc 


Wheat— 
Potato onion 
Graves, Prop., 











Cabbage and Cc ollard P Plants—For late fall 
and winter heading. Grown on the foot 
hills of the Blue Ridge Mountains. Varieties: 
Early Jersey Wakelield, Charleston Wake- 
Dutch, Succession, and Ear! 
Drumhead, Prices: 500 for $1; 1,600 for 
$1.80, postpaid; by express, not prepaid, 1,00: 


for $1.25; 5,000 for $1 per 1,000; 16,006 fo 
90c per 1,000. Write for descriptive pric« 
list, which tells how to grow fall cabbage 


Piedmont Plant Co., 
South Carolina, 


Dept. F., Greenville, 


| MISCELLANEOUS 


Nice 
Milton, 








Round Brooms by mail—C, C, Hays, 
Tenn. 





Fine Apples, $3 per 
Dillsboro, N. C. 

Wanted—Indian relics, pipes, 
ete. Adam Bundrick, Bedford, 


barrel. R, EF. Jarret, 





beads, 
Ala. 
save you money on your magazine sub- 
scriptions; also’loan you books by mail; par- 
ticulars free. James Ratliff, Mt. Croghan, 
South Carolina. 
Wanted—25 


spears, 








sets drawing instruments, 
Former Clemson students and others hav- 
ing sets for sale address, Cadet Exchange, 


College, S. C. 


For Sale—One Walker 
in the state. Price $20. 
blooded Toulouse Geese, 
Deal, Taylorsville, N. C. 


Apples—No. 1 Winesaps, 
saps, $2.50 barrel; 
Yorks, $2.75; 
$3.50. Fair 
Virginia. 


OUR LAND EXCHANGE 


Sacrificed—Two improved farms. 
tion by mail. FB, L. Riley, 


“60 ‘and 129- -acr re farn m for 
tractive terms 5 oe - 


Clemson 
Fox Dog, no better 
Also one dozen full- 
price $18, T. J. 








$3 barrel; 2 Wine- 
3 Winesans. $2 barrel; a 
2 Yorks, $2; Albemarle Pippins, 
Hill Orchards, Mechams River, 














Descrip- 
Ev ergreen, Ala. 


rent or sale. At- 
Henley, Sanford, Ne Cc. 


North | Carolina 
Attorney, Wil- 








~ Farms for Sale in 
and Virginia. A. B. 
son, N. C. 


easte rm 
Deans, 





Carolina 
booklet, 


Farms for 
Joe <A. Parker, 


75 Eastern North 
Sale—Write for 
Goldsboro, N. Cc. 





For Sale—50 acres, 
cellent. grain, dé uiry. 
Taylorsville, N. ¢ 


Cataw ba ¢ ‘ounty. Ex- 
Write Mrs, J. H. Watts, 





“et “me subdivide » your. farm and sell. it at 
auction, I can get you highest price. J. D. 
matritenrtr Raleigh, N. c 


Cabarrus Roller,’ Wheat and 
hie sale, rent or —s for 
Lippard, Concord, N, 


Fine truck and suey. farm, one mile of 
Danville, good surburban property, all build- 
ings necessary. Easy terms. J. Motley, 
Box 237, Danville, Va. 


Corn Mills 
farms. Rufus 





Nice 224% 





-acre farm for sé sale, 2 miles ‘atl 
bert, Ga, Highly improved. Waterworks, 
Beautiful 10-room house. For particulars 
write, Mrs. W. C West. 








OATS 


~~ Recleaned Fulghum Oats 90c.—Benton & 
Ellis, Monticello, Ga, 








Fulghum Seed Oats for Sale—90c bushel. 


R. H. Laing, Dawson, Ga, 
First-class Fulghum Oats—Graded, $1 per 
bushel Oakwood Farm, Mooresville, N. C. 





Sale < ‘at $1 a bushe 1, f. 
Oxford Orphan Asylum, 


~Fulghum Oats for 
o. b. Oxford, N. C. 





75_ Bushels. Fu ghum Seed 
ed, $1 per bushel. J. F. 
ry, 6..C., Bt. % 


~~ Coker’s Pedigreed Red Appler Oats re- 
cleaned and without smut, 90c per bushel, f. 
o b., Wakulla. W. G. McLean, Route 2, 
Maxton, N. C. 


Oats—Recle -an-= 
Hawkins, Newber- 











Farm— 


ew ten- 
70 acres 
Julian 





170-acre Ideal Tobacco 
reom modern dwelling, ample barns, 
open, near town, beautifully located, 
Spruill, Plymouth, LN. c. 











For Sale—Good re side nce in Roanoke R 
ids, N,. Cc. 
ern North 
Oo Briant, 


p- 
Most rapid growing town in east- 
Carolina. For terms write, J. B. 
Randleman, N. C. 


-F arms for Sale—I have some excellent pro- 
positions of 50 to 1,200 acres, especially in 
Cumberland and Lee Counties. Tell me your 
wants. R. E. Prince, Raleigh, N. C. 





vacant town 

stock in goed paying 
climate is faultless, ad- 

Moor Raeford, ) ae OF 


and sell farms “and 


For attractive town residence, 
property, farm lands or 
corporation, where 
dress owner, B. F. 


We cut up, 











advertise 

















For Sale—Celebrated Fulghum Oats. Cold | city property at auction, also farms bought 
resistant, early, prolific, pure, and reclean- | and sold privately. Write us today. At- 
ed. The prize winner in Georgia, $1 per | lantic Coast Realty Company, Offices: Pe- 
bushel. J. G. Dean, Dawson, Ga. tersburg, Va. and Greenville, N. Cc, 
Oats—Hammond’s Seed Oats—Your seed For Lease—8s00 hundred acre farm eastern 
oats. 14 years growing seed oats. Pure; pro- | Carolina, half under cultivation, corn, cot- 
lific; early; beardless; recleaned; graded; | ton, tobacco, pasturage, four good houses, 
rust and smut proof; no grass or weed seed, | tenanted. Thousand dollars yearly. Ref- 
For sample, price and book: “How to Grow | erences. 534 Tremont Avenue, Westfield, 
Oats,’’ write the South’s only seed oats spe- | New Jers 
cialist. Henry C. Hammond, Augusta, Ga, man ly a a8 : ? il ? ae 
a —_——__—_ — p Sale—48-a:r r > a 
PECAN TREES e farm one mile from 





Thinking of setting 
let me give 
about pecans. 


pecan trees? Then 
you some valuable information 
J. B. Wight, Cairo, Ga. 
RYE 
ghey, te strain, $2.50 
. Clark, Jacksonville, Ga. 











Abruzzi_ per 
bushel, =e 


STRAWBERRIES 


a Improved Lady Thompson 
Plants—T ees $1.50. 


mer City, N 
Thompson 





ipson Strawberry 
Sam Rhyne, Besse- 








Im pr ove ady Strawberry 
Plants—Early, productive, fine quality, choice 
plants, 25¢ hundred; 5900, $1, prepaid; $1.50 
thousand. Plant now. Leslie Bolick, Cono- 
ver, N. C. 

SUDAN GRASS 

Sudan Grass Seed—Guaranteed pure; 

tified by state 





cer- 
and county experiment asso- 





ciation. Write David B. Clarkson, Robs- 
town, Texas. 
VETCH 
Augu ta ~ Vetch—Lambert, ‘Darlington, Ala, 


~ Augusta a Vetec h—Lambe art, “Darlington, Ala, 





Hairy Vetch—Fresh and clean, 
pound, | eh rank Puryear, 


16 cents per 
Orange, Va. 
WHEAT 

See da Wheat—Clean, 
bag 25c. Jno. K. 
Mt, Una, N. C, 
_MISC ELLANEOUS “SEEDS AND “PLANTS 

Cabbage and Collard Plants, 
and. Oaklin Farm, § 

3udded 
peach 





Prolific, $2; 
Grampian Farm, 


Leap’s 
Goodman, 





75e ‘per thous- 
Salisbury, NM: 2; 


Pecans—Prices re asonable. Good 
trees 6 and 8 cents. Write for cata- 
logue. Hartwell Nurseries, Hartwell, Ga. 

Plant Alfalfa, Plant 
ing bacteria from Dr. 
Ga., at fifty cents 
better, 


inoculat- 
Lumpkin, 
Guaranteed none 


Clover—Get 
Wimberly, 
an acre, 





| plete description of this and other 





Smithfield. 35 acres cleared, in high state of 
cultivation. 8-room two-story residence and 
all necessary outbuildings. Reasonable price, 
Terms easy. Write or see Everett Simmons, 
(owner), Smithfield, N. C 





Virginia Tobacco and Grain Farm, near 
North Carolina line, 380 acres, timber worth 
$3.500, fertile highlands for grain and to- 


bacco, 50 acres rich bottom—large brick res- 
idence, Must be sold to close estate. Price 
and particulars on request. Kiah T. Ford, 
Lynchburg, Va. 

Fine Farms for Sale—Have 
fine farms to offer, 
per acre to $200. 





several 

ranging in price from $10 
Some of the farms are fine 
dairy farms, and several chicken farms, any 
distance from the fast growing’ section 
around Petersburg. They have at present be- 
tween fifteen and eighteen thousand peopk 
working at the DuPont Plant, that you can 


very 


sell your products to. EK. B. Moore & “oa. 
201 Mechanics Bldg., Petersburg, Va. 
For Sale—Mountain farm in western North 


Carolina cheap. Escaped Summer floods al- 
most without a scar. Between crests of two 
ridges along a frolicking mountain stream 
ample for all farm power and abundant 
electric lights; 216 acres, 60 to 75 nearly level, 
30 in cultivation. Five miles from 
nine from Marion and Bridgewater. 
> for country seat stock farm, orcharding. 
about half what some small city lots 
cost. Rigid ee invited. ww. FF 
Marshall, Raleigh, N. ¢c 





tock, corn, 
acres cleared, 
100 aeres rich 


Special Bargain—400 Acre 
grain, hay and grass farm. 250 
all fenced and nicely watered. 
bottom land. Good 10-room dwelling, 3 ten- 
ant houses and necessary outhouses. Only 
2% miles on National Highway from splendid 
school and business town of 2,500 people. In 
a progressive first-class community, a farm 
that you will want on sight. Write for com- 
good ba 
sizes and 
3Slackstone. Va, 





gains, 
prices. 


Free list, farms for all 


Fredericksen & Co., 





. 











Saturday, October 7, 


1916] 


GET A TORRENS DEED FOR 
YOUR LAND 
As Land Goes Higher Only Land With 
Good Titles Will Command Full 
Value—Get a Torrens Deed While 
Old Residents Still Live 
rr SEEMS to me that a_ better 
knowledge of the Torrens title 
scheme is all that can be needed to 
make the Torrens method the only 
one tolerated. A few experiences in 
procuring abstracts of title, and in 
observing the difficulties in the way 
of transfers under the old method, 
lead me to this way of thinking. 
Northern buyers coming to our sec- 
tion are not content with the sem- 
blance of title which. undisputed pos- 
session gives. They insist on a chain 
of undisputed title from the state 
grant, and they get it or take nothing. 
A Torrens title costs little more 
than a correct abstract, for it means 
little else than a correct abstract, 
confirmed by the courts, and based 
on a legitimate surveyors’ lines, with 
due notice to owners of land adjoin- 
ing where any question might arise. 
Under my notice came a Torrens 
case that involved a lot of search for 
the correct chain. The court would 
accept no title with a flaw. That title 


that could not come under the Tor- 
rens requirements was not a good 
title. That is all. But a good attor- 


ney had the matter in his hands, and 
he finally located the weak links, and 
the title was registered. Now that 
weakness is settled forever, and it is 
settled with less cost than at a later 
day, for the men and women who fig- 
ured in transfers of the land in the 
past are getting farther out of reach 
every day. In the several transac- 
tions that have come to me to help 
out, or in which I have been concern- 
ed, we had to inquire among the 
older inhabitants, and some of them 
had but remote recollections of the 
people we needed to know about. 

A title that is obscure will cost as 
much to clear up for a really good 
abstract as for a Torrens title, for all 
a Torrens title asks is an actually 
good chain of title, which is exactly 
what an actually good abstract asks. 
Had the money that my associates 
and I have put into successive ab- 
stracts gone into one Torrens. title, 
more than enough would have been 
saved to pay the court costs and a bit 
on the side. 

My experience with land titles is 
that while North Carolina is in much 
better shape than some of the states 
in this respect, there are far too 
many neglected links in a great many 
titles, and those links will be hunted 
more keenly as land values go higher. 
Land at $5 an acre may pass muster 
on a title that looks fairly good. 
Land at $100 an acre must show a 
perfectly clean bill of health—and a 
Torrens title is the only clean bill 
that I know of. 

If, I ever have to provide another 
abstract it will be a Torrens abstract 
and that will be final. I would not 
buy anything any more that does not 
have the backing of an abstract that 
is good enough to procure a Torrens 
deed from the court. This is certain 
to be the case with more buyers 
every day, for they want to be sure 
they are getting what they buy. 

Every man who owns any land 
should have an abstract of it that will 
lead to the state grant, and if there is 
a flaw in his title the abstract will 
show it, if it is a real abstract going 
to the grant. Any—other is not much 
better than none. A flaw discovered 
now is easier to remedy than for 
your children after you are gone, and 
your knowledge of the transactions 
forgotten. It is easier to correct 
while the old settlers are still on 
hand to tell you what they know of 
old transactions. A perfect abstract 
gets a Torrens deed with very little 
cost. It is not the Torrens deed that 
costs. It is the job of tracing your 
title—a thing you must do when a 
particular buyer comes along, and the 
particular men are the men who are 
going to buy henceforth. 





North Carolina has not had much 
land litigation, for land has been 
cheaper than law suits. But with land 
having a big value another side to 
this thing is coming. Titles will have 


to be proved in the days that are 
ahead of us. Then the Torrens deed 
will come, and it will cost more to 
get it, too, for the farther we are 
from the initial transactions, the 
more chance for flaws. 


The Torrens law is not compulsory 


at all. But it is the only law that 
will assure the validity of a land 
transaction, and when the land own- 


ers understand it, the Torrens trans- 
fer will be the common form in ev- 
ery county. Any man who has seen 
as much of its workings as I have 
knows that it will win its way as fast 
as it is understood by the people. 
BION H. BUTLER. 
Southern Pines, N. C. 





Virginia’s Leadership in Apple Pro- 
duction 

CCORDING to the latest Govern- 

ment estimate the 1916 apple crop 
will be 9,000,000 barrels smaller than 
that of last year. This year’s pro- 
duction is placed at 67,679,000 barrels 
of three’ bushels each, while last 
year’s crop totaled 76,670,000 barrels 
of the same size. 

Virginia and West Virginia 
developed into great apple states 
ing the -last 
year leading 
duction of a number of varieties. In 
growing Winesaps Virginia takes a 
long lead, having this year an esti- 
mated production of 911,000 barrels 


have 
dur- 
ten years and are this 


out of the country’s 3,794,000 total of | 


this variety, while of the country’s 1,- 
380,000 barrels of the Stayman Wine- 


the country in the pro- 


sap, Virginia’s production is given at , 


251,000. Virginia also 
production of 
Pippin, growing 383,000 barrels of the 
total estimate of 1,227,000 of this vari- 
ety. Virginia also produces more 
York Imperials than any other state. 


leads in the 





HE fifty-five leaf tobacco markets 


in North Carolina reported to the | 


State Department of Agriculture 224,- 
231,832 pounds of leaf tobacco sold 
during the year, August, 1915, to Au- 
gust, 1916, 
pounds for the year previous. This is 
about 30,000,000 pounds more than is 
reported sold in this state during the 
year by the United States Census Bu- 
reau. 





NORTH CAROLINA MARKETS 


Prices paid by merchants for farm products in the 
markets of tt Carolina as reported to the Division 
of Markets, Wm. R. Camp, Chief, for the week end- 
ing Saturday, ebte mber 23: 
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“ Chicago, I1l.—-No. 2 white corn, 87@89c (delivered 
in Raleigh, $1.02@1. 04): No. 2 yellow corn, 87@88%e 
(delivered in Raleigh, $1. 02 2@1. 03%). 

No. 1 Irish Potatoes, per barrel—New York, $3.25@ 
3.50; Washington, $3@3.25; Cleveland, $3. 90@4. 50; 
Cincinnati, $3.50@4. 

No. 1 Sweet Potatoes, per barrel—New York, $1.50 


@ Pittsburg, $2.25@2.35; Philadelphia, $1.75@2; 
€ inci innati, $2; Boston, $1.75@ 2; Washington, $1.50@ 
$1.75; Cleveland, $2@2.15. 


BUTTER, EGGS AND POULTRY PRICES 
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the yellow Newtown | 








| J. D. BLACKWELL, 





PRICES OF pedi MLN COTTON SEED, AND COT- 
AL 


ONSEED ME: 


| Middling |C ‘otton seed Pounds of 
Per Bushel| Meal for 
Ton Seed 


Towt Cotton 
Thursday 





Charlotte 
Durham ....016 
Fayetteville 


GHUMISUOLU: svccsesees 
Greensboro 
“lamlet 
Lumberton ......... | 








Sale Dates Claimed 


The Progressive Farmer 
nounce and claim for the 
lowing dates upon which 
livestock will be held. 

ABERDEEN-ANGUS 
Oct. 24—Woodiawn Farms’ Annual 
Nashville, Tenn. 
HEREFORDS 
Oct. 21—Mississippi Hereford Breeders’ As- 
sociation, Meridian, Miss. 
Nov. 24—Middle Tennessee Beef Breeders’ 
Association, at Nashville, Tenn, 
50 selected Herefords, 
JERSEYS 
Oct. 26—At State Fair, Dallas, Texas. C. M, 
Evans, Sales Manager. 
SHORTHORNS 


is glad to an- 
breeders the fol- 
sales of pure-bred 


Sale, 


Nov. 8—Frank Scofield, Hilisboro, Texas, 
Shorthorns. Louisiana State Fair 
Grounds, Shreveport. 

Nov. 23 and 24—H. C, Lookabaugh, Waton- 


ga, Okla. 

1917—Lespedeza 
State Fair 
Tenn, 


Feb’y 27, 


Tri- 
Memphis, 


Farm, at 
Grounds, 


SWINE 
Oct. 20 and 21—Texas Swine Breeders’ 


ciation, at State Fair, Dallas, 
as. Several breeds of hogs, 


ASSsOo- 
Tex- 
Du- 


rocs, Berkshires, Poland-Chinas 
and Hampshires, LL B. Burk, 
College Station, Manager. 


(21) 1189 
Oct. 19—American Duroc-Jersey ae 
Robt. J. Evans, Sec'y., Atlanta, 


Ga., 1 o'clock p. m. 
Oct. 19—American 


Berkshire Association, at 
10 a. m.,, 


Atlanta, Ga. 
Our readers will confer 
the y will Keep us advised of sales, and we 
will be very glad to claim further dates for 
breeders if they will let us know in time, 


a favor upon us if 


More Good North Carolina Bulletins 
HE following additional circulars have 
been issued by the Extension Service and 
may be had by citizens of North Carolfma 
upon application to the Agricultural Editor, 
North Carolina Agricultural Extension Ser- 
vice, Raleigh, N. C, 

Extension Circular No. 
tle—By R. S. Curtis. 

Extension Circular No. 28—From Wool to 
Cloth—By R. S. Curtis. 

Extension Circular No. 
Lime on the Farm—By C. 

Extension Circular No. 
Swine—By B. P. Folk. 

Extension Circular No. 26—Score 
3eef Cattle—By R. S. Curtis. 

Extension Circular No. 27—Score Card for 
Mutton Sheep—By R. S. Curtis. 

Extension brag ng No. 28—How to Secure 
Better Lawns—By C. B. Williams. 

As before, only itmited editions of these cir- 
culars have been printed, and where they are 
wanted, application should be made immed- 
iately. 


22—Dehorning Cat- 


24—How to Use 
B. Williams. 
25—Score Card for 


Card for 





“My friends,’ exclaimed the eloquent. min- 


ister, ‘‘were the average man to turn and 
look himself squarely in the face and ask 
himself what he needed the most, what 


would be the first reply he 
“A rubber neck!” 
the rear of the room, 


would think of?” 
shouted a youngster in 





Some one threw a head of cabbage at an 
Irish orator while he was making a speech 
once. He paused a moment and said: 

“Gentlemen, I asked only for your 
I don't care for your heads,”’ 

He was not bothered any more 
remainder of his speech, 


ears, 


during the 








Ss 


inal shai 


other fuel. It furnishes water throughout the house, 


of it. 


Dept. P.F. | RICHMOND, 





Running water is a convenience that can be had in every home in the country at small cost. The 
Gasoline-engine-driven equipments involve only the very slightest cost of an occasional gallon of gasoline or 
furnishes water for livestock, and is fire protection. Let 
us tell you how to plan and install your own private water system at low cost. 
We also install Lighting Systems and Septic Tanks. 


VIRGINIA MACHINERY & WELL CO., 


INSTALL RUNNING WATER 
SYSTEM IN YOUR HOME AND 
BARNS—$30 AND UP 
ELECTRIC SYSTEMS — $85 
AND UP. 

SEPTIC TANKS FOR SANI- 
TARY DISPOSAL OF SEWER- 
AGE—$23 AND UP. 


Write us now while you think 
Don't wait—write now. 





Write us for prices on Gasoline and 
Oil Engiaes, Hydraulic Rams, Wind 
Mills, Pumps, General Machinery, 
and Supplies. 





VA. 

















PURE-BRED 


LIVESTOCK 











By Public Auction on the Atlanta, Ga., 
o’clock, October 18, 1916—the day 


Golden Fern’s 
October 5th. 


Noble of Oakland, 
Catalogues ready 


W. GETTYS, 


Noble, 


Fair Grounds, 
after the Jersey 


60 Head of Registered Jersey Cows, Heifers and Bulls 


Imported and Tennessee bred; daughters of the famous imported bulls, King Fox, 
Gamboge Knight, and Oxford You'll Do. 


DISPERSAL SALE 
Of the CELEBRATED INGLESIDE FARM HERD OF JERSEY CATTLE 


Wednesday 
are judged. 


Morning at 10 
‘attle 


ATHENS, TENN. 











“Bred in Sunny Tennessee” 


Acclimated to the South. Size, bone, 





quality and - breeding. 
F. W. GILESPIE, Secretary, Middle Tennessee Beef Breeders’ . Association, 


FIFTY-EIGHT HEREFORDS (a few Polled) AT 
AUCTION ON FRIDAY, NOVEMBER 24TH, 1916. 
Information and catalog from 
GALLATIN, TENN. 








ABERDEEN- ANGUS 


PAPI 


Registered Angus Bulls For Sale 


20 head from 10 to 16 months 
of age. Price for 10 days $125. 
Bred in the purple, properly 
fed and reared to insure use- 
= fullness. Send order at once and 
you can be taken care of nicely. 


Orne 


| SIMON E. LANTZ, Congerville, Il, 





Aberdeen-Angus I am offering a num- 

ber of young bulls, 

cows and heifers, good 

individ ials and well bred at moderate prices. 

Stock registered. 

Fayette, Missouri 

ANGUS CATTLE— Both sexes, all ages, 

est strains. Bulls 

ready for service by Trojan-Erica bane Queen Mother 

sires. Also an exceptionally handsome PERCHERON 

STALLION, registered in P. S. A., coming 6 years old, 
weight 1950 Ibs 


ROSE DALE STOCK FARMS, 








Jetfersonton, Va 





HOLSTEINS 


Both sexes of va- 
Kentucky Holsteins ee et ae 
culin tested. Splen- 
did bull calves at farmers’ prices. 
WILSON & BOWLES, Bardstown, Hy. 








Get Started Right by Buying 


HOLSTEINS From 
BELLEVUE FARM 


Males and females at attractive prices. 
f stock bred on farm 
Eighty head to_ select from. 
BELLEVUE FARM, GAITHERSBURG, MD. 
4. B. Diamond, Jr., Prop 























Se 


al bargains in young 
Of Meri bulls, Tubeveuine tested, reasonable 
ry and beef breed. 
KAINTUCKE HOLSTEIN FARM, BARDSTOWN, KY. 
Write us for price list ons Graces plan. 
oO WOOD H 
AT THE ROYAL. Rovail Show, Kan- 
sas City. Mo., Oct 5th, 50 high class Shorthorns will be 
prominent herds of the corn belt and including many 
show cattle. As morethan half of the bulls consigned 
blood lines, high class herd bull material is ¢ dah 
This is one of the most important sales of the y 
Catalogs will be ready in due time. Addre 
American Shorthorn Breeders’ Ha 





Large assortment of registered fe- 
0 S eins mee Tig breeding and indi- 
pueoks os, ren guaranteed. Try 

_ JERSEYS AND SHORTHORNS 
and Home-bred Jersey Cattle 

A 

R.F. D. 7, Box 107, BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 
At the American 
offered for sale—12 bulls and 88 females—selected from 
are members of show herds and of the fashionable 
It 
will b» an opportunity to select top breeding ey 
13 Dexter Park Avenue, CHICAGO, TLL, 
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BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 
RALEIGH, N. C. 
New York Office, 381 Fourth Avenue; 
Chicago Office, 600 Advertising Building. 


NGRESSIVE FARMER 


OFFICES: 
MEMPHIS, TENN. 
DALLAS, TEXAS. 





COMMUNICATIONS REGARDING ADVERTISING 
ENTERED AS SECOND-CLASS MATTER 


TO EITHER OFFICE. 


OR SUBSCRIPTIONS MAY BE ADDRESSED 
AT THE POSTOFFICE AT BIR- 


MINGHAM, ALA., UNDER THE ACT OF CONGRESS OF MARCH 3, 1879. 





SUBSCRIPTION RATES 


One year, $1; six months, 50 cents; 
if paid wholly in advance: two years, $1.50; three 


term subscriptions, 
years, $2; five years, $3. 
mission, 50 cents. 


Clubs of 


three months, 25 cents. Long- 


or more, without agent’s com- 


Foreign subscriptions, $2 a year; Canadian, $1.50. 





OUR TWO BEST SUBSCRIPTION OFFERS 


One old subscriber and one new subscriber, 
year 
if sent together, ail for $2. 


get The Progressive Farmer one 
yearly subscriptions, 


if sent together, can 


for $1.50. A club of three 





YOUR LABEL IS YOUR RECEIPT 


The date to which your subscription 
name, 
16," means that Mr. Doe is paid up to 
it requires about 
Plea 


veliow slip on page 1 opposite your 
send in your renewal, 
and properly corrected on your label. 
date does not properly show when 


is paid is 


your 


little red or 
thus, ‘John Doe, 31 Dec. 
December 31, 1916, etc, After you 
ten days to have this date changed 
ase advise us promptly if the label 
subscription 


given on the 
printed 


expires 





Each Advertiser’s Reliability Guaranteed 


V E WILL positively make good 
as a 


the 
result of fraudulent misrepresentations 


subscriber 
Progressive 


sustained by 
made in 


loss 


any 


The 


Farmer on the part of any advertiser who proves to be a deliberate swindler. 





This does not mean that we will try to adjust trifling disputes between re- 
liable business houses and their patrons, but in any case of actually fraudu- 
lent dealings, we will make good to the subscriber as we have just indicated. 


The conditions of this guarantee are, that the claim for loss shall be reported 


to us within one month 
after the transaction complained of: 


advertiser, 


after the - advertisement 
that our 
purchase price of the article in question, nor aggregate 
and that the subscriber must say 
“I am writing you as an advertiser in The Progressive 


appears in our paper and 
shall cover only the 
over $1,000 on any one 
each advertiser: 
which guar- 


liability 


writing 
Farmer, 


when 


antees the reliability of all advertising it carries.” 





Readers in the Carolinas, Virginia, Georgia and Florida should 
always address their letters to 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, Raleigh, N. C. 

















LETTERS WANTED FROM FARMERS, MERCHANTS, 
BANKERS AND COMMERCIAL BODIES 





OVEMBER 18 The Progres- 

sive Farmer is going to issue 

a “Town and Country Codp- 
eration Special” and we want the 
help of all interested readers. In 
this Special we want Mr. Farmer 
to tell the merchant, the banker, 
and the town land-owner what he 
thinks these men ought to do for 
the farmer’s help. And we also 
want these town men to write and 
say just how the farmer can better 
codperate with them for the good 
of all. 

For we must have codperation— 
codperation for “better farming, 
better business, better living;” the 
codperation of all forces to make 
the South “A Land of Plenty, A 
Land of Beauty, A Land cf Rural 
Comradeship.”” And the first thing 
needful is for everybody to speak 
right out, say what he thinks is 
wrong with the other fellow; then 
hear the other fellow’s side of the 
case, and find a basis for team 
work. 

If we are to make the South 
the great, rich, beautiful, romantic 
land it ought to be, the farmer, 
banker, merchant and town farm- 
owner must work together. They 
must work together for— 

1. Better crops; 

2. Richer lands; 

3. More and better livestock; 

4. More up-to-date implements 
and machinery; 

5. More home-raised foods and 
feeds; 

6. Better grading and marketing 
of farm products; 

7. Abolishing all swindling, ex- 
tortion, and unfair dealing; 

8 Better roads; 

9. Better schools and fuller de- 
velopment of farm bcys and girls; 

10. Better churches; 

11. A richer country social life 
and community spirit; 

12. Promoting a greater spirit of 
fraternity and brotherhood, and a 
greater community of interest, be- 


tween town-residents and country- 
residents. 

Do you know, Mr. Reader, how 
the farmer, merchant, banker and 
the town farm-owner may better 
codperate to promote cne of these 
twelve needed reforms? If you 
know some evil or some bad prac- 
tice that needs to be changed, speak 
right out about it. If you, on the 
other hand, know somebedy who is 
changing hitherto evils 
and helping along any one of these 
twelve needed rcforms, by all 
means write us about it. 


existing 


We want concrete instances and 
examples as far as possible, and if 
you don’t want your name printed, 
say so. What we want is to have 
town and country state their griev- 
ances, where any exist, and report 
plans for doing away with these 
grievances wherever such plans 
have been tried. Here, for exam- 
ple, is a farmer who says, “The 
merchant tells me to buy my mer- 
chandise at home but he won’t buy 
my hay and corn.” And the mer- 
chant says, “I’d buy your hay and 
corn, but you won’t bale your hay 
nor sack your corn.” And perhaps 
the farmer rejoins, “Well, you don’t 
show any desire to show me how.” 

And so it goes. Let’s “have it out” 
now and get together for a greater 
South. We want letters from farm- 
ers and we want letters from busi" 
ness men; from officials of farmers’ 
organizations and from officials of 
chambers of commerce and boards 
of trade—from anybody and every- 
body who has a story to tell or a 
worth-while idea to present. 

Articles should be mailed by No- 
vember 1—the earlier the better. 
And our regular cash prizes will be 
given—$7.50 for the best letter 
printed, $5 for the next best, $3 for 
the next best, and our regular cash 
rates for all other letters publish- 
ed. Mark your envelope “Town 
and Country Codperation Special” 
and send on your letter as soon as 
you can. 





MAKING THE SOUTH A BEAUTI- 
FUL LAND— WORK FOR OCTOBER 


Set Out Crape Myrtle, Magnolia, Mi- 
mosa and Dogwood Around Every 
Southern Home—And Be Sure to 
Join the “Little Gardens Society” 


— Editor and I have been having 
a sensible conversation. Not sen- 
sible from a man’s point of view, for 
you know what that is: it is that he 
does all the talking while the woman 
sits absolutely silent with a rapt ex- 
pression on her countenance, or if 
she speaks at all it is only to say, 


« 


“What a perfectly wonderful idea 
that is of yours!” 
This conversation however, was 


sensible from the woman’s standard, 
and the suggestion made by Dr. Poe 
is such a good one I’m awfully sorry 


I didn’t make it first. He wants our 
Little Gardens Society to help make 
the South “a land of crape myrtles.” 


One fairly catches one’s breath as 
that vision of loveliness dawns on the 
inind! And we women could do it, 
too, in five years. Let us all join 
“Little Gardens” and work together. 
Neighbors could club orders and get 
special rates on trees so the individ- 
ual cost would be within the reach of 
all. 

Why do we never give birthday and 
| Christmas presents of trees anyhow? 


What prettier wedding or anniver- 
sary gift for a young wife than 


enough crape myrtles to border the 
walk from the road to the new front 
door, or some magnolias to grow in 
the yard and cut off the view of un- 
sightly back buildings? And I think, 
after all, the women can improve on 
the Editor’s suggestion by adding a 
bit to it and say we will make the 
South a land not only of crape myr- 
tles but also of magnolias. Both are 
our very own—one the glory of bleak 
winter days, the other of the summer 
and early fall. Just shut your eyes 
and imagine your yard with crape 
myrtle and magnolia transforming it 
into a thing of beauty! 

And while we are making our land 
blossom like a rose, let’s lengthen the 
blooming season by planting dog- 
wood and mimosa for the early spring 
| and summer. I think if the angels 
ever inder trees, they would se- 
{lect a dogwoed in full bloom, while a 
|! mimosa in blossoming time is like a 
giant pink bouquet or rather a whole 
flower garden in itself—graceful, 
feathery, an aristocrat among trees. 
And for the six weeks of its blossom- 
ing time bees and humming birds are 
perfectly delirious with joy, while I 
| simply move out bag and baggage un- 
der mine. I know of no sight more 
wonderful than the blue sky through 








rest 


that delicate tracery of green leaf 
j}and fragrant pink blossom. Space 


| takes on a new meaning, and color an 
| undreamed-of glory. Things worth 
while aren’t all to be found in cities, 
nor all the world’s great pictures in 
movie shows and galleries. 

And as for dogwoods in bloom, I 
adore them. There must be fifty at 
3ramlette, and I planted every one 

| myself. And why every home in the 
South hasn’t at least a dozen I can’t 
fathom, for we are a land of beauty- 
lovers as well as home-lovers. Un- 
like other trees, dogwoods are to be 





THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


had for the grubbing in the woods. 
All that is necessary is to dig them 
with plenty of roots, fill a hole twice 
the size of roots with rich earth, set 
the tree in carefully, pack the earth 
hard around the roots so it can’t rock 
loose in the winter wind, cut back the 
branches and there you are—a bene- 
factor to your race as soon as the job 
is finished. Plant a dogwood and you 
will have a beautiful tree to look at as 
long as you live. Your family will en- 
joy it; every passer-by will be given a 
pleasant thought and long after you 
are in Heaven, your grandchildren 
will be going around bragging about 


their flower-loving, tree-planting 
grandmother. 

And pay no attention to people 
who say dogwoods can’t be trans- 


planted, for they can. The only trou- 
ble is they must be cut back very se- 
verely. I did set one out fifteen feet 
in height and in full bloom at that— 
but 1 certainly don’t recommend the 
performance as one to be copied. ] 
had to nurse that bush like a typhoid 
patient with three relapses, but it 
grew and flowered like Jonah’s gourd. 
Set out your things during October 
and November—October if possible 
as the roots get started before cold 
weather and the winter rains give 
them such a good start that spring 
crouth is not likely te hurt them. 


Now don’t you see why [ am so en- 
thusiastic over “The Little Gardens 
Society” and so anxious for all of us 
to join and work together? There 
never was anything truer than that 
“In union there is strength.” And 
please when you join don’t send your 
name to me. Send it to Mrs. Clarke. 
Just tell her you want to join the so- 
ciety and will plant flowers and trees 
and do anything you can to help 
make your neighborhood a beautiful 
There is a blank below which 
you can easily sign and mail without 
writing a letter—and there are no 
fees or dues. 

To make the South a land of crape 
myrtles and magnolias! Think of it! 
And don’t merely think of it—I am al- 
most minded to say, pray for it. 
Really, why not? “And out of the 
ground made the Lord God to grow 
every tree that is pleasant to the sight 
and good for food.” And that isn’t all 
either. The “Tree of Life” grew 
there, too—and surely when we wo- 
men have done our part and planted 
the growing things He created and 
pronounced “good”—knowing He will 
send the wind and sun and rain—we 
shall grow in the knowledge of His 
tender care for us, and in our tiny 
Garden of Eden will grow also the 
Tree of Life for the healing of life’s 
ills. 

MRS. LINDSAY PATTERSON. 

Winston-Salem, N. C. 


one. 








An artist recently found himself in a train 
with two talkative women. Having seen his 
portraits in the newspapers, they recegnized 


him and opened fire upon him in regard to 
his pictures, praising them in a manner 
which was unendurable to the sensitive art- 
ist. 


entered a tunnel and 
raised the back of 
kissed it seundly. 
feund the wom- 


Presently the traip 
in the darkness the artist 
his hand to his lips and 
When the light returned, he 
en regarding each other in icy silence. 

Addressing them with great suavity, he 
said: “Ah, ladies, the one regret of my life is 
that I shall never know which one of you 
kissed me.” 

From latest acceunts the ladies 
spoken to each other since then. 


had not 








JUST SEND THIS BLANK—NO MONEY NOW OR 
LATER 


























If you have any neighbors who do not read The Progressive Farmer 
send us their names and we will send them some sample copies. Then call 


oss ther and ask ther to subscribe. 





F YOU wish to join the “Little Gardens Society” mentioned by 
Mrs. Patterson, just fill out the following blank and mail to Mrs. 
Clarke. There will be no dues now or later. 


Mrs. Charles Davis Clarke, National Corresponding Secretary, The 
“Little Gardens Society,” 2215 Spruce Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Dear Mrs. Clarke:—I wish to join the “Little Gardens Society” 
and do what I can toward planting flowers, shrubs and trees to make 
my home and my neighborhood more beautiful. I shall be glad to 
receive any circulars or literature you wish to send. 


Name..... 
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Saturday, October 7, 1916] 











OUR YOUNG PEOPLE | 
| 


Address Letters to ** The Young People’s Department’’, The Progressive Farmer | 











THE MOO-COW-MOO_ 
M* PA held me up to the m¢ 


So clost I could almost touch 


90 -COW -mMm , 





En I Ted him a couple of times, or 


En I wasn't a fraid-cat much 

But ef my papa goes into the house, 
En mamma, she goes in, too, 

I just keep still like a little mouse, 
For the moo-cow-moo might moo! 


The moo-cow-moo's got a tail like a rope, 
where it grows 
En it’s just like feeling a piece of 


All the 


En it’s raveled down 
soap 
ow’'s nose. 


over moo-< 


moo-cow-moo has lots of fur 
it’s tail 


Fin the 


Just swinging about; 


En he opens his mouth and then I run= 
‘Cause that’s where the moo comes ou 
En the moo-cow-moo'’s got deers } 
head, 
Ien his eyes stick out o’ their plac 
the nose o©6tthhe)6moo-cow-moo 
spread 


his face. 


the end of 
—Edmund 


All over 


Vance Cook 











A BELIEVER IN COOPERATION 
AND EFFICIENCY 


—- 


(Boys’ $1 Prize Letter) 


WE HAVE 
Farmer for several 


like it better than any of 
papers we take. Because it 
gives the best instruction in 
Management and home and commun- 
ity building, but its many articles and 


The Progvressi ¢ 
und 
other 
not only 


taken 
years 


the 


farm 


letters are inspiring, and tend ta 
broaden the mind and encourage effi- 
ciency. 

AT c 4 + + 

My father, mother, two brothers, 


and myself live on a twentyszacre farm. 
We are developing it into a poultry, 
dairy, and fruit farm. We already 
have five hundred hens, two cows, 
heifers, -one brood sow, and 
horses. We have both White Leg- 
horn and White Wyandotte fowls. 
We aim first to produce as much of 
our living as possible on the place, 
such as meats, vegetables, flour, fruits, 
milk, butter, eggs, etc., also feed for 
horses, cows, hogs and poultry. We 
have some permanent pasture of Ber- 
muda, bur clover, lespedeza. and Au- 
gusta vetch. By the use of legumes 
and the manure from stock and poul- 
try, our land is continually increasing 
in fertility. We now sell eggs, hens, 
broilers, and fruit. As our stock of 
cows increases, we expect to sell 
cream and feed skimmed milk to poul- 
try. Fruit trees are planted in 
poultry yards. 

With this arrangement, we are mak- 
ing a good living and some money for 
making improvements. To carry out 
this plan, it will be necessary for all 
of us to work together, but we believe 
in codperation and all of us like the 
farm so well that we would not like to 
leave it. Each of us will havea special 
division of work to attend to and each 
will try to carry on his th 
most efficient way. 

ORVILLE H. MASTIN (Age 

Thorsby, Ala. 


two 


two 


the 





work 11 e 





A TRIP TO INDIANA 


(Girls’ $1 Prize Letter) 


WANT to tell you about a wonder- 

ful trip I had this summer? I spent 
two months of my vacation in Indiana, 
Thinking of the United States as a 
whole, that probably doesn’t seem-so 
far, but to me, who had never been be- 
yond the limits of my native state, the 
trip seemed an event to look forward 
to and remember. However I only 
had three days in which to anticipate 
the trip as my uncle came unexpect- 
edly and only had a short time to stay. 


We left on Wednesday morning and 
reached our destination Thursday of- 
ternoon. 

I enjoyed the trip out there very 


much, for everything was of interest 
to me, the mountains, the valleys be- 


low, and the cities. For miles and 


miles just before reaching Cincinnati 
we rode along the id Ohio. It was 
interesting to watch the houseboats 
and river steamers e though it was- 
early in the morning and aln 
them were along shore. 
Going out, it was night when 
West Virginia, but 
coming back I was able to see that par 
of the country. In passing through 
the mining towns we saw long rows of 
coke ovens along the railroad. The 
mining towns«themselves (at least 


bro 


passed through 
: nt g 


what we could see of them) were not | 


so pretty, but we passed through some 
resorts that were very pretty and the 
mountains were wonderful. 

The part of Indiana in which I visi- 
ted is hilly, something like the Pied- 
mont section of this state. Farther 
north, however, I learned that it is 
lat. My uncle lives in a town which is 
called the “Stone City,” because near 
it are located some of the world’s larg- 


est stone quarries, and the chief indus- | 


try of the city is stone milling. 

i had several nice auto rides and in 
this way saw something of-the sur- 
rounding country. No pines at all 
crow there but maples grow to the 
proportions of oaks. Alfalfa seem 
be the chief hay crop, for sometimes 
we'd pass field after field of it. 
the 


nomes we 


5 to 








Ss Las; 
vale, N.C. RE. 2. - 


Retds 
Short Notes Fro 
LIVE on a far 
and acres. 
we raise er 
coffee and suga 


den, a pet 


one thous- 


rmer and 


wou; 





father isafa 
tning to eat ex t 
4 


nower 


ihavea 





r, a dog, twelve Bantam 


chicks, a fox and about 75 pigeons. [| } 
fat. | i 


have .a pig which is very 
{ go to a graded school and am in the 
sixth grade. I take music an 
piano. We also have a tele 

father is a fox t 
about 
Fremont, N. C. 


also 


1 
hunter 





25 fine 
oe mne 


hounds.—Em 


From Heber Wetmore, Woodleaf 

“We had a hail storm 
which almost ruined our crops. 
The fruit was beaten off the trees, the 
nd corn were knocked to the 


pieces of hail as 





large as a turkey ege. Our neighbor’s 
tin roof had holes beaten in large 
enough for one to. sti first 





i ass 
through. It broke out plenty of panes 
in our windows.” 

[ joined the tomato club this year’ 
[ have lots of beans, tomatoes 
peppers, and they are looking very 
pretty. Our demonstration agent is 
Mrs. Annie Nixon. We had a ba- 
zaar at Hertford and sold crochet 
and embroidery to buy our cans and 
labels. We had a ; 
week and 
the prize—Essie f 


ford, N. C 


tacky party last 
walk. I 
Cort 


also : os He i ‘ 
ais a Cake won 


ett, 





Cancel the Unkind Words 


Gone of the older boys and girls | 
have doubtless studied cancella- 
} es 


S 
tion in school. But there is another 
kind of cancellation that can be used 
by boys and girls of all ages. For ex- 
} ECR 

were 


t boys 


ample, two 
another boy. 
“He is so slow in games,” said one. 
“Yes,” replied the other, “but he al- 
ways plays fair.” 
“He is so stupid in school,” said 
first-boy. 
“But he always studies hard,” an- 
swered the second. 
Thus, you every 
1 


the 


; unkind word 
spoken by the first boy was cancelled 


see, 


10st all of | 


we | 





Often | 


m Our Boys and Girls | 


ept-| 


gar- | 


and | 


Hert- | 


i 








by a kind word from the second. Sup- | 
pose that the next time we hear an! 


unkind word we try to cancel it by 
putting a kind one in its place —Ap- 


ples of Gol a 








1 have aj} 





speaking of | 


bh 
ww 
~ 
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More for Your Money Ol 


WON 


HIGHEST 
AWARD 


|. PANAMA-PAGIFIG 
INTERNATIONAL 
EXPOSITION 


SAN FRANCISCO ~ 


International 
Harvester 
Wagons — 


Weber and 


Columbus 


OU can be sure of one thing when you buy a 
Weber or Columbus wagon—You get more 
service for your money. The good service they give 
is one of the strongest features of Weber and Columbus 
wagons, This service is the result of careful design and cons 
struction, such as is shown in the International fifth wheel. 

Look between the front axle and bolster, where the king bolt 

oes through. There you will find the fifth wheel (an exclusiva 
Jeatenes, Note the wide circular wearing surface of the two 
substantial fifth wheel plates, Those plates relieve the owner of 
a lot of trouble, They prevent breaking or bending of circle 
irons. They prevent the pitching of the bolster that breaks or 
bends king bolts, They take strain off the reach and keep the 
lower part of the front axle from sagging, 

This one feature adds years to the life of the wagon, but, bet- 
ter even than that, it indicates the care and thought that have been 
given to every Columbus and Weber feature, and they are many, 

Look over the Weber or Columbus wagon carefully, either at 
the local dealef’s place or in the illustrated wagon folders we will 
send you on reqyest. Then you willsee why, if- you want more 
ior your money, your next wagon should be a Weber or Columbus. 


International Harvester Company of America 
(Incorporated) 
CHICAGO y USA 


Champion Deering McCormitk Milwaukee Osborne Plano 
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\Save Half the Cost 
of Digging Ditches | 


“The cost of making ditches with explosives is less 
than half the cost of hand diguing,” says the Michigan 
Experiment Station. You can make deep, wide ditches 
for from 3 to 5 cents arunning toot, Do the work 

















































| yourself. It’s safe, quick arid easy with 
| Powd 
| Atlas Farm Powde 
THE SAFEST EXPLOSIVE : 
: The Original Farm Powder 
a = s 
: Simply punch arow of holes, Atlas Farm Powder ie sold by 
load with Atlas, fire, and the dealers near you. Get it for 
work is done—as much in 2 blastingstumpsand boulders. §. 
day asa dozen men could dig Improve fertility by breaking : 
in aweek. Thesoilisspread upthesubsoil. Setfruittrees F | 
over the land, not heaped up = ‘n blasted holes to get thrifty,. é 
to occupy valuable space. early-bearing orchards. 
Send Coupon for Valuable Book 4 
Our illustrated book “” Better Farming "’ shows you how 
you can make your farm yield more profitable crops and 
how you can do many kinds of work quickly, cheaply 
and easily with Atlas Farm Powder, The Safest Explosive. 4 
ATLAS POWDER COMPANY §:7":*! Wilmington, De!. | 
Sates Offices: Birmingham, Boston, Houghton, Jop.in, Kansas City, Knoxville 
New Orleans, New York, Phiiadetpaia, 3t. Louis 
ATLAS POWDER CO. 
Wilmington, Del. 
Send me your 74-page book “ Better 
Farming.” 1 am interested in the use 
of explosives for the purpose before 
which T mark X. PF9 
a Stump Blastiag 
|__| Boulder Blasting 
|__| Subsoil Blasting 
‘ea lree Planting 
] Ditch Digging 
is Quarrying-Miniag 
Address 
q 
> 
Boll Weevil in Your Cotton? PRICES: | 
= Cloth, 75c. 
0c. 


GET A COPY OF OUR BOOK 
The Boll Weevil Problem 
IT WILL HELP YOU BEAT THIS PEST 
ORDER YOURS TODAY! Supply Limited. 







| Paper, 
| With The 

| Progressive 
| Farmer, 

| one year, 

| Cloth, $i 40 
{ 1.15 


Paper, 
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test coffee merchants in the world ~~ 








“With pictures of three wives and what their husbands say of their coffee 


There has been a great deal written and said about 
making coffee, and wherever you go, each woman thinks 


her way is best. 


Yet we all know how much coffee 


varies; good one meal—bad the next—often so bad you 


simply can’t drink it. 


Don’t be discouraged if you are not getting coffee as 


fine as you would like to have. 









































Mra. Smith makes drip coffee 





Don’t be satisfied to drink 


coffee which is “just medium.” 


A million other women 


make coffee their husbands brag about, and it is so easy for 
you to do it. Instead of coffee which you only put up with 
because you can’t get the kind you would like to have, 
you can get coffee which every member of your family 
will enjoy, coffee which every visitor will praise, coffee 
which you yourself couldn’t do without. 





How to make Boiled Coffee: the way most 

eople make coffee: Be sure that the potis clean. 
Fave your coffee ground medium fine, just the 
size Arbuckles’ Ground coffee is. Allow one 
heaping tablespoonful to each cup of water, 
with one extra spoonful of coffee for the pot. 
Put the coffee into the pot, add cold water; 
then bring to a boil. Let boil until it is just 
the strength you like. Settle with a dash os 
cold water. If you like your coffee very strong, 
make it this way. By starting with cold water 
and bringing it to a boil, you get the full 
strength from the coffee. 

The Drip Method, the simplest way: Have your 
coffee ground very fine, almost to a powder. 
Use way half a tablespoonful to a cup, with an 
extra one for the pot. 
only half as muc 
methods.) 


(This method requires 
coffee as used for other 
Put the coffee in a piece of clean 


cheese cloth; pour boiling water through it 
slowly —through once only. Be sure to have 
water boiling. If you like your coffee milder— 
not so strong—make it this way. Remember 
this does not make coffee as strong as_ boiled 
coffee—if you want it stronger, don’t make it 
this way, because increasing the amount of cof- 
fee used won’t make it any stronger. 


Percolator coffee—the surest method: Use a 
medium fine ground coffee for percolators, (just 
the size Arbuckle’s Ground Coffee is). Allow 
a tablespoonful to each cup of coffee and one 
extra; let the water percolate up through the 
coffee until the coffee is just the right strength. 
Test it by letting alittle run into acup. Making 
coffee this way, you can have it just as mild or 
just as strong as you like, and you can rely on 
its being good erery time. 


Things you should watch out for 


The coffee itself: There are hundreds of varie- 
ties of coffee grown. The coffee itself must he 
put up by men who know coffee! Arbuckles’ 
coffee is. It is put up by Arbuckle Bros., the 
greatest coffee merchants in the world. They 
can give you the value in coffee which no one 
else can afford to give. 

At an honest price; Coffee is the easiest thing 
in the world to cheat people.on. Arbuckles’ 
Coffee is an honest coffe at an honest price. It 
is pure coffee, of a fine quality. There is more 
of it sold than any other coffee—that is why 
they can afford to give you the biggest value 
for your money. 

Clean and fresh: No matter how good coffee 
itself is, if it isn’t well taken care of, it makes a 
poor drink. Arbuckles’ Coffee is put up in sealed, 
dust-proof packages, carefully wrapped to pro- 
tect it from moisture, dirt, store odors. It ar- 
rives in your kitchen strong, full of flavor. 


Always the same: Arbuckles’ Coffee today is 


the biggest selling coffee in the United States. 
Did you ever stop to think what this means? To 
think how good a coffee must be to be the big- 
gest seller in the United States? From the 
moment it was put on the market, it was a 
success, Today, it is used in over a million 
homes in the United States. 


Beautiful Gifts: We share our profits with you 
by giving you useful and beautiful premiums for 
signatures saved from the Arbuckles’ Coffee 
packages. We buy premiums for over a million 
users of Arbuckles’ Coffee. Buyinginsuchlarge 
quantities makes it possible for us to give the 
greatest premium values ever seen. In every 
package of Arbuckles’ Coffee, thereisa circular 
showing pictures of our premiums. Besuretosee 
it and see for yourself how quickly and easily 
you can get what you want, all without any cost. 

Get Arbuckles’ Coffee from your grocer today, 
either the Whole Bean or the new Ground. 
Arbuckle Bros,,7IM1l Water Street, New York. 
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(Mr. JONES) (Ma. Smite) 
MINE 
MY WIFE THINKS DRIP 
BOILS HER COFFEE THE 
COFFEE AND ONLY WAY 
AND You 
MAKES THE KNOW How 
BEST | EVER DELICIOUS 
TASTED HER COFFEE 



















(Mr.Green) 

MINE HAS 
NEVER USED 
ANYTHING 
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Me Or aipercoator 











No. 278. Nottingham Lace Curtains. 
Each curtain a yard wide and two- 
and-three-quarters yards long. 


One woman writes us: “I have hada 
pair of your beautiful curtains ten 
years and they are still good."’ 


54 signatures and 2c stamp, or 60¢ and 
25 signatures. : 





